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A LMost half a century has now elapsed, since cettain strong. 
spirits in France scattered the seeds of a new species As 
philosophy, that has already raised its head to heaven and 
overshadowed the earth. Regarding with fastidious contempt, 
all the established systems of policy, of morals, and of religion, 
by which the conduct and the opinions of mankind had hitherto 
been regulated, they laboured with unremitted industry, sup- 
ported by great talents, to give a new bias to the human minds 
and to eradicate from it that principle which had contributed so 
powerfully to facilitate government ;—that principle which ime 
pels the many to submit their opinions to the real or supposed 
superior wisdom of the few. Their labours were successful. 
Having sapped the foundation on which the superstructure of 
opinion rested, it was ‘not: very difficult to subvert those opi-« 
nions themselves,, Men, began to look at the existing establish- 
ments of government, and at received systems of religious faith 
and morals, with a degree of suspicion proportioned to their 
antiquity ; and unfortunately the abuses in the one and the 
errors in the other, which were but too obvious, served to cone 
firm the favourite dogma of those new apostles,—that they were 
all founded in tyranny, in hypocrisy, and in fraud. That unique 
henomenon in the history of man, the French revolution, with 
the little good and all the evil which it has produced, is one 
of the consequences of this change. That revolution, which was 


- itself an effect. of the new philosophy, gave increased efficacy to 


its cause; and it imparted new energy to those principles 
which had already been found so powerful in’ unsettling the 
human mind. . ‘Che new teachers of the world did not neglect 
to avail themselves of the advantage. They persisted in the 
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attack on the old establishments, moral and political ; until, as 
they supposed, they left not one stone on another of that edifice 
which it had been the labor of so many centuries to raise, to 
strengthen, and.to embellish. 

It is not in the nature of the human mind to rest without a 
system. Nosooner, therefore, had the philosophers demolished 
the old systems, which, combining perhaps some falsehood with 
much truth, had the sanction at least. of the common-sense of 
mankind, than they applied themselves to the fabrication of 
new theories; in which imagination supplied the place of ex- 
perience, and-man was conisidered as they wished- him to be 
rather than as he is. 

Of some of those system-builders, Fancy itself was unable tq 
follow the rapid flights.. They conceived man in a state not 
only such as has never yet existed, but such an one that even a 
strong imagination cannot cong¢eive it possible for him to exist 

“in it. His present circumstances they describe in the language 
of opprobrium and contempt; and those to which they suppose 
he will one day reach, they adorn with poetical panegyric : but 
of the means by which the transition is to be effected they are 
silent; and the obvious difficulties, which impede the desired 
change, they affect to undervalue, or totally overlook. 

‘ In this class of men, the late M. Condorcet and the present 
Mr. Godwin hold aconspicuous place :the one inculcating the 
possibility, if not probability, that the nature of man may be im- 
proved to absolute perfection in body and in mind, and his ex- 
iztence in this world protracted to immortality; the other re- 
coinmending a system of equality which should banish vice and: 
misery from the earth, and sublimate the passions of man into’ 
the qualities and dispositions of pure, perfect, and benevolent 
fntellect. 
~ Speculations so fantastic, systems so unfounded in the 
experience of mankind, and so contrary to those opinions which 
common sense suggests, and which the experienceof several thou- 
sand ‘years has cortoborated, most men would think fit subjects 
father for ridicule than refutation, “She author of the volume 
now before us, however, who seems to possess a very candid 
mind as well as a sound understanding, believes that more 
good may fesult from a fair discussion even of such hypotheses, 
when advanced by able men, than from affecting to annihilate 
them by neglect. Such men, he thinks, neglect has no tend- 
ency to convince of their mistakes ; on the contrary, a candid 
investigation of these subjects, accompanied with a perfect reas 
diness to adopt any theory warranted by sound philosophy, may 
tend to convince them that in forming improbable and uns 
founded hypotheses, so far from enlarging the bounds of human 
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science, they are contracting it, throwing us back into the very 
infancy of knowlege, and weakening the foundations of that 
mode of philosophising, under the auspices ef which science. 
has of late made such rapid advances.’ . He moreover thinks 
that a complete and satisfactory answer to them is not difficule 
to be given. It is-involved, he conceives, in a few simple and 
indubitable propositions, which it is his object in this essay to 
develope. ‘They are briefly these: 

The power of population is indefinitely greateP than the potver it 
the earth to produce subsistence for man. | et | 

By the latv. of our nature which makes food necessary to ks 
of man, the effects of these two unequal powers must be kept equal, - 

Therefore a strong check on population.must be kept continually in 
operation, which check can be found only in vice or in misery, and 
which therefore will always constitute an insuperable obstacle to the 
perfectibility of man. 

In illustrating these propositions, the author proves that the 
difference between the power of population in man, and the 
power of the earth in producing sustenance, is the difference 
between a geometrical and an arithmetical series; each gene- 
ration of man, when not under the influence of any check to 
population, producing double their own numbers; while the 
produce of the earth,. under the highest degree of cultivation, 
~ increases in any determinate period, only by the repeated addi- 
tion of a fixed quantity. ‘The excess of this power of popula- 
tion,. beyond the power of produce, creates what he calls the 
preventive check on marriage,=-which, he says, operates at this 
day in full force in all the European countries; and heiustances 
its efficacy and manner of operation on the different classes of 
the community in England. 

The second positive check to population is that which re« 
presses an increase already begun, and is confined chiefly, 
though not solely, to the lowest orders of socicty. 


‘ This check (he says) is not so obvious to common view as the 
other I have mentioned ; and, to prove distinctly the force and ex- 
tent of its operation, would require, perhaps, more data than we are 
in possession of. But I believe it has been very generally remarked 
by those who have attended to bills of mortality, that of the number 
of children who die annually, much too great a proportion belongs 
to those, who may be supposed unable to give their offspring proper 
food and attention; exposed as they are occasionally to severe dis- 
tress, and confined, perhaps, to unwholesome habitations and hard 
labour. This mortality among the children of the poor has been 
constantly taken notice of in all towns. It certainly does not ,pre- 
vail in an equal degree in the country; but the subject has not 
hitherto received silicceet attention to enable any one to say, that 
there are not more deaths in proportioa, among the children of the 
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pects even in the country, than among those of the middling and 
higher classes. Indeed, it seems difficult to suppose that a labourer’s 

¢ who has six children, and who is sometimes in absolute want 
of bread, should be able always to give them the food and attention 
hecessary to support life. The sons and daughters of peasants will 
not be found such rosy cherubs in real life, as they are described to 
be in romances. It cannot fail to be remarked by those who live 
much in the country, that the sons of labourers ‘are very apt to be 
stunted in their growth, and are a long while arriving at maturity. 
Boys that you would guess to be fourteen or fifteen, are upon in- 
quiry, secre found to.be eighteen or nineteen. And the lads 
who drive plough, which must certainly be a-healthy exercise, are 
very rarely seen with any appearance of calves to their legs; a cir- 
cumstance, which can only be attributed to a want either of proper, 
or of safficient nourishment.’ 


' To these obstacles to increase of. population in all long- 
occupied countries, he adds the vicious customs with respect to 
women, great cities, unwholesome manufactures, luxury, pesti- 
lence, and war; all of which, he thinks, may be fairly re- 
solved into MISERY and VICE. 

Having established the existence of these checks on populz- 
tion, which, originating in vice or misery, must for ever impede 
the progress of man towards perfection, he applies them to ex- 

se the futility of M. Condorcet’s system, as delivered in his 
Essay on the Progress of the Haman Mind. Condorcet, in- 
deed, had in some measure anticipated the objection: for he 
Says, as quoted by our author : . 


«¢ But in this progress of industry and happiness, each generation 
will be called to more extended enjoyments, and in consequence, by 
the physical constitution of the human frame, to an increase in the 
number of individuals. Must not there arrive a period then, wher 
these laws, — necessary, shall counteract each other? When 
the increase of the number of men surpassing their means of. sub- 
sistence, the necessary result must be, either a continual diminution 
of happiness and population, a movement truly retrograde, or at 
least, a kind of oscillation between good and evil? In societies ar- 
rived at this term, will not this oscillation be a constantly subsisting 
cause of periodica] misery ? Will it not mark the limit when all fur- 
ther amelioration will become impossible, and point out that term 


to the perfectibility of the human race, which it may reach in the 


course of ages, but can never pass ?”” 

‘ He then adds, 

«« There is no person who does not see how very distant such # 

iod is from us; but shall we ever arrive at it ? It is equally impos- 
sible to pronounce for or against the future realization of an event, 
which cannot take place, but at an zra, when the human race wilt 


‘have attained improvements, of which we can at present scarcely form 


@ conception.’ 
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« Mr. Condorcet’s picture of what may ‘be expected to happen 
when the number of men shall surpass the means of their subsistence, 
is justly drawn. The oscillation which he describes, will certainly 
take place, and will, without doubt, be a constantly subsisting 
cause of periodical misery. The only point in which I differ from 
Mr. Condorcet with regard to this picture, is, the period, when it 
may be applied to the human race. Mr. Condorcet thinks, that it 
cannot possibly be applicable, but at an @ra extremely distant. If 
the proportion between the natural increase of population and food, 
which I have given, be in any degree near the truth, it will appear, 
-on the contrary, that the period when the number of men surpass 
their means of subsistence, has long since arrived ; and that this ne 
cessary oscillation, this constantly sdhdebig cause of periodical misery; 
has existed ever since we have had any histories of mankind, does 
exist at present, and will for ever continue to exist, unless some de- 
cided change take place, in the physical constitution of our nature. 

¢ Mr. Condorcet, however, goes on to say, that should the period, 
which he conceives to be so distant, ever arrive, the human race, and 
the advocates for the perfectibility of man, need not be alarmed at 
it. He then proceeds to remove the difficulty in a manner, which I 
profess not to understand. yr | observed, that the ridiculous pre- 
judices of superstition, weuld by that time have ceased to throw over 
morals, a corrupt and degrading austerity, he alludes, either to a 
promiscuous concubinage, which would prevent breeding, or to 
something else as unnatural. To remove the difficulty in this way, 
will, surely, in the opinion of most men, be, to destroy that virtue, 
and purity of manners, which the advocates of equality, and of the 
perfectibility of man, profess to be the end and object of their 


ylews.’ : 


The author now proceeds to examine the other conjectures 
of Condorcet, concerning the organic perfectibility of man, and 
the indefinite prolongation of human life; and these he refutes 
in an ingenious and satisfactory manner, by arguments for 
which we must refer the reader to the work itself. | 

Mr. Godwin’s system next comes under consideration :—a 
system, says our author, the most beautiful and engaging that 
has ever appeared, but yet only a beautiful and engaging phan- 
tom, which vanishes when we awaken to real life, and contem- 
plate the true and genuine situation of man on earth. 


« Let us suppose,’ says our author, ‘ allthe causes of misery and 
vice in this island removed. War and contention cease. Uuwhole- 
some trades and manufactories do not exist. Crowds no longer 
collect a in great and pestilent cities for purposes of court in- 
trigue, of commerce, and vicious gratifications. Simple, healthy, and 
fational amusements take place of drinking, gaming and debauchery. 
There are no towns sufficiently large to have any prejudicial effects 
on the human constitution. The greater part of the happy inha- 
bitants of this terrestrial paradise live in hamlets and farm-houses 
scattered aver the face of the country. Every house is clean, wer 
' t 
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ufficiently roomy,. and. in a healthy situation. All men are equal. 
The labours of luxury are at end. And the necessary labours of 
agriculture are shared amicably among all. ‘Lhe number of persons, 
and the produce of the island, we suppose to be the same as at pre- 
sent. ‘The spirit of benevolence, guided by impartial justice, will 
divide this produce among all the members of the society according to 
their wants. Though it would be impossible that they should all have 
animal food, every day, yet vegetable food, with meat occasionally, 
would satisfy the desires of a frugal people, and would be sufficient 
to preserve them in health, strength, and spirits.’— 

‘ With these extraordinary encouragements to population, and 
every cause of depupulation, as we have supposed, removed, the 
numbers would necessarily increase faster than in any society that has 
ever yet been known. But tobe quite sure that we do not go 
beyond the truth, we will only suppose the period of doubling to be 
twenty-five years, a ratio of increase, which is well known to have 
taken place throughout all the Northern States of Americas 

‘ To answer the demands of a population increasing so rapidly, 
Mr. Godwin’s calculation of half an hour a day for each man, would 
ecrtainly not be sufficient. It is probable that the half of every 
man’s time must be employed for this purpose. Yet with such, or 
much greater exertions, a person who is acquainted with the nature 
of the soil in this country, and who reflects on the fertility of the 
Jands already in cultivation, and the barrenness of those that are 
not cultivated, will be very much disposed to doubt, whether the 
whole average produce could possibly be doubled in twenty-five 

ears from the present pape. The only chance of success would 
- the ploughing up all the grazing countries, and putting an end 
almost cena to the use of animal food. Yet a part of this scheme 
might defeat itself. The soil of England will not produce much 
without dressing ; and cattle seem to be necessary to make that 
species of manure, which best suits the land. In China, it is said, 
that the soil in some of the provinces is so fertile, as.to produce two 
crops of rice in the year without dressing. None of the lands in 
England will answer to this description. , 

‘ Difficult, however, as it might be, to double the average produce 
of the island in twenty-five years, let us suppose it effected. At the 
expiration of the first period therefore, the food, though almost 
entirely vegetable, would be sufficient to support in health, the 
doubled population of fourteen millions. 

¢ During the next period of doubling, where will the food be 
found-to satisfy the importunate demands of the increasing numbers. 
Where: is the fresh land to turn up? where is the dressing necessary 
to improve that whichis already in cultivation? ‘I'here is no person 
with the smallest knowledge of land, but would say, that it was im- 
possible that the average produce of the country: could be increased 
during the second twenty-five years by a quantity equal to what it at 
present yields, Yet we will suppose this increase, however impro- 
bable, to take place. The exuberant strength of the argument allows 
of almost any concession. Even with this concession, however, there 


would be seven millions at the expiration of the second term, unpro- 
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vided for. A quantity of food equal to the frugal support of tweaty 
one millions, would be to be divided among twenty-eight millions.’ 


Reasoning in this way, the author proves that, before the 
‘end of the first century, there would exist several millions fot 
whom there would beno provision; though, all thistime,the yearly 
increase of the produce of the earth is supposed to be greater than 
the boldest speculator can imagine. Want, rapine, and murp 
der, he infers, would be paramount through the world ; or Mn 
Godwin’s system must be given up, and an administration of 
property established, not very different from that which prevails 
in civilized states at present; as the best, though inadequate, 
remedy for the evils which would press on the society. | 
_ Having thus given a general view of the author’s reasonin 
against the systems of Condorcet and Godwin, our limits w1 
not permit us to enter into a detail of the arguments by 
which he refutes their subordinate parts, the supposed extingtion 
of the passion between the sexes—mental stimulants, &c. &e. 
We cannot, however, take our leave of this ingenious and reé 
spectable writer, and pass in silence some very interesting posi+ 
tions which he offers, with great modesty, in the conclusion of 
his work. They relate to the moral situation of man in this — 
life with respect to a future existence; and he endeavours 
to prove that it is inconsistent with our ideas of the foreknows 
lege of God, that man should here be in a state of trial. It is 
» 4 more probable, he thinks, that this life is but a mighty process 

for awakening matter into mind, and that moral evil is pro 
bably necessary to the production ef moral excellencé. ‘The 
agents of moral evit, he conceives to be instruments in the hands 
of the Deity, for the production of moral good ; and the future 
and eternal punishments denounced against them by revelation, 
he believes to mean nothing more than a simple annihilation by 
death, while the agents of moral good shall flourish in immore 
tality forever. We.shall give two extracts, in which these opis 
mions are exactly stated (p. 351--354 and 388--391): 

‘ Infinite power is so vast and incomprehensible an idea, that the 
mind of man must necessarily be bewildered in the contemplation of 
it. With the crude and puerile conceptions which we sometimés 
form of this attribute of the Deity, we might imagine that God 
could call into being myriads, and myriads of existénces ; all free 
from pain and imperfection ; all eminent in goodnéss' ‘and wisdomr> 
all capable of the highest enjoyments; and unnumbered as the points 
throughout infinite space. But when from these yain and extrava- 
gant dreams of fancy, we turn our eyes to the book of nature, where 
alone we can read God as he is, we see a constant succession of sén- 
tient beings, rising apparently from so many specks of matter, goifip - 
through a long and sometimes painful process in this ‘world; b 
many of them attaining, ere ~g termination: of is; such high quafi- 
' ; 4 . ties 
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ties aml powers, as seem to indicate their fitness for some supetior 
state... Ought. we not then to correct our crude and puerile ideas of 
Infinite Power from the contemplation of what we actually see exist- 
ing? Can we judge of the Creator but from his creatiog? And, 
unless we wish to exalt the power of God at the expence of his good- 
hess, ought we not to conclude, that even to the Great Creator, 
Almighty as he is, a certain process may be necessary, a certain timey 
(or at least what appears to us as time) may be requisite, in ordet 
to form beings with those exalted cualities of ied eehich will fit 
them for his high purposes ? 
.. § A’state of trial seems to imply a previously formed existénce, 
that does not agree with the appearance of man in infancy, and in- 
dicates something like’ suspicion and want of foreknowledge, incon- 
istent with those idéas which we wish to cherish of the Supreme 
eing. I should be inclined, therefore, as I have hinted before in 
a note, to consider the world, and this life, as the mighty process of 
God, not for the’trial, but for the creation and formation of mind ; 
& process necessary, to awaken inert, chaotic matter, into spirit ; to 
sublimate the dust of the earth into soul ; to elicit an athereal spark 
fram the clod of clay. And in this view of the subject, the various 
impressions and excitements which man receives through life, may 
be considered as the forming hand of his Creator, acting by general 
Jaws, and awakening his sluggish existence, by the animatir g touches 
of the Divinity, into a capacity of superior enjoyment. The original 
sin of man, is the torpor and corruption of the chaotic matter, in 
which he may be said to be born.’— 

* When we reflect on the temptations to which man must neces- 
sarily be exposed in this world, from the structure of his frame, and 
the operation of the laws of nature ; and the consequent moral cer- 
tainty, that many vessels will come out of this mighty creative fur- 
mace in wrong shapes; it is perfectly impossible to conceive, that 
any. of these creatures of God’s hand can be condemned to eternal 
suffering. Could we once admit such an idea, all our natural con. 
ceptions of goodness and justice would be completely overthrown ; 
and we could no longer look up to God as a merciful and righteous 
Being. But the doctrine of: life and immortality which was brought 
to light by the gospel, the doctrine that the end of righteousness is 
everlasting life, but that the wages of sin aredeath, is in every re, 
spect just and merciful, and worthy of the, Great Creator. Nothing 
¢an appear more consonant to our reason, than that those beings 
which come out of the creative process of the world in lovely and 
beaytiful forms, should he crowned with immortality ; while those 
which come out miseshapen, those whose minds are not suited toa 
purer and happier state 4 existence, should perish, and be condemned 
to mix agajn with their origina] clay. Eternal condemnation of this 
kind may be considered as a species of eternal punishment ;. and it 
js not wonderful that it should be represented, sometimes, under 
jmages of suffering. But life and death, salvation and destruction, 
are more frequently opposed to cach other in the New Testament, 
‘than happiness and misery. The Supreme Being would appear to us 
in 4 very different view, if, we were-to consider him as pursuing the 

; creatureg 
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‘ ereatures that had offended him-with eternal hate and torture,.in-: 
i stead of merely condemning to their original insensibility those beings, 
that, by the operation of general.laws, had not been formed with 
qualities suited to a purer state of happiness. BOL AS 
‘ Life is, generally speaking, a blessing independent of a futute 
state. It is a gift which the vicious would not always be ready to 
throw away, even if they had no fear of death. The partial pain, 
therefore, that is inflicted by the Supreme Creator, while he is form- 
ing numberless beings to a capatity of the a er enjoyments, is but 
as the dust of the balance in comparison of the happiness that is 
communicated ; and we have every reason to.think, that there is no 
more evil in the world, than what is absolutely necessary as one of the 
ingredients in the mighty process.’ 


‘With respect to the first of these propositions, it is obvious 
that it leads to difficulties as great as those which it is adopted to 
evade ; ‘for is it not a$ difficult to conceive ‘an Almighty Being 
bound to a certain process and a certain time in his work of 
‘creation or production; as to conceive 4 just and beneficent 
Being creating existences embittered by pain and debased by 
‘imperfection ?—The question between the two opinions seem 
only to be which attribute shall be sacrificed. _ 

On the theory respecting the punishment of moral evil, we 
‘leave the decision to the divines. We are not inclined to think, 
however, that the general adoption of such an idea would 
such diminish the quantity of moral evil in the world. Wall..e 





’ Arr. II. Dr. Anderson’s Edition of the British Poets. 
[Article concluded from Vol. xxvi. p- 397+] 


iTH pleasure we resume the account of this comprehen- 
sive, though not complete, collection of British Poetry, and . 

again direct our attention to the consideration of the biography; 

| which shews great diligence and judgment in collecting and ar- 
| ranging the various materials that many volumes have supplied. 
In the former parts of the work, which we have already noticed, 

and in some of the remaining volumes, Dr. Anderson has 
evinced his knowlege and skill as a compiler: _ but, before we 
‘take leave of him, we shall introduce him to the notice of 
the public in the more arduous and respectable character of an 
original author,—as the writer of those Lives which had not 
sed under the previous review of Dr. Johnson. _ 

In the Eighth Volume, are contained the works of Pope, Gay, 
Tickell, Somerville, Pattison, Hammond, Savage, Hill, Broome, 
Pitt, and Blair.—In the first four Lives, we observe little occa- 
sion for comment, former accounts having been implicitly. fol- 
Jowed; and we by no means feel satisfied that the merits of 
| 5 - Pattison, 
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Pattison, an unhappy and ill-advised young man, who died at 
the early age of twenty-one, (in penury almost amounting to 
“absolute want, occasioned by his own indiscretions,) entitled 
him to a place in this collection. He appears to us to be. one 


of 7 
«© Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land,” 
who «¢ Drop one by one from fame’s neglecting hand ; 
| “‘ Lethzan gulphs receive them as they fall, 
«« And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all.”” 
In the Life of Hammond, we find an erroneous statement of 
that poet’s birth, by Dr. Johnson, corrected ; he was the se- 
cond son of Anthony Hammond, Esq. of Somersham-Place in 
thé county of Huntingdon; and. Member in Parliament for 
Shoreham in Sussex, and not. the son of ‘ the silver-tongued 
Hammond” who was of Watton, in the county of Norfolk, and 
“married to a sister of Sir Robert Walpole.—To his poetical 
exertions Dr..A. is more’ kivd,. if not more candid, than his 
former biographers. | | 

In the Life of Aaron Hill, we observe nothing of import- 
ance which has not been transcribed from the piece of biogra- 
phy inserted in the fifth volume ef Cibber’s Lives, and furnish- 
ed, as that book informs us, by an unknown hand. Of this 
work, Dr. A. following Dr. Johnson’s account of it, says in 
his Life of ‘Thomson that Robert Shiels was the real author of 
the * Lives of the Poets,” published under the name of Theo- 
philus Cibber.—For a true statement of this literary circum. 
stance, we refer Dr. Anderson aad our readers to our 65th vo- 
lume, p. 409. 

In the account of Pitt, we are presented with the following 
very happy instance of “ apt alliteration’s artful aid.” — Speaking 
of Wolsey, the poet says, 

“‘ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honour holds his haughty head.” 

In the Life of Blair, we were much surprised to find that 
the character which we had given of Cowper in our 74th vol. | 
p- 416. was copied with very little variation, and applied to 
the author of “‘the Grave.” Without inquiring into the pro- 
priety of the application, or the similarity subsisting between | 
‘the powers of the two poets, we cannot but think that Dr. A, 
has in this, as well as in many other instances, acted a disin- 

enuous part in thus adorning himself with borrowed plumes, 
ith such resources and expedients, it is dificult to trace him 

to his hiding-places. 
~The Ninth Volume presents us with the poetical productions 
of Swift, Thomson, Watts, Hamilton, A. Phillips, G. West, 
Collins, Dyer, Shenstone, Mallet, Akenside, and Harte. 
: : Collins, 
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Collins, the sublime and unhappy Collins, Dr. A endea- 
vours, (and in our opinion with success,) to defend from the 
harshness and injustice of Dr. Johnson’s reprehensions. He 
gives a minute account of the ode on the popular Superstition of 
the Highlands of Scotland, on which it is-unnecessary for us 
now to enlarge, as we expatiated on the merits of that exquisite 
original poem in our 79th vol. pp. §32- 555. and detailed to 
our readers the manner in which it was rescued from oblivion. 
A monument has lately been erected in Chichester cathedral to 
the memory of this unfortunate genius; the design anid work 
manship of which are by that eminent sculptor Flaxman, and 
the inscription comes from the joint pens of Sargent and 
Hayley. We transcribe it, because we believe that it has not 
found its way into any periodical publication. 

«¢ Ye who the merits of the dead revere, 
Who hold misfortune sacred, genius dear, 
Regard this tomb where Collins’ hapless name 
Solicits kindness with a double claim. 
Tho’ nature gave him, and tho’ science taught 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
Severely doom’d to penury’s extreme, 
He pass’d, in madd’ning pain, life’s fev’rish dream ; 
While rays of genius only serv’d to shew 
The thick’ning horror, and exalt his woe. 
Ye walls that echo’d to his frantic moan 
Guard the due records of this grateful stone ; 
Strangers to him, enamoured of his lays, 
This Fond memorial to his talents raise, 
For this the ashes of a bard require 
Who touch’d the tenderest notes of Pity’s lyre, 
Who join’d pure faith to strong poetic powers, 
Who in reviving reason’s lucid hours 


Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deem’d the book of God the best.” 


Of Hamilton, of Bangour, in Ayrshire, the account is very 
short; he was the author, among other poems, of Contempla- 
tion, or the Triumph of Love, and of the Braes of Yarrow, 
which Professor Richardson of Glasgow calls “ one of the 
finest ballads ever written.” ‘The Professor, also, in a Paper in 
the Lounger, describes the poems of Hamilton as displaying 
** regular design, just sentiments, fanciful invention, pleasing 
sensibility, elegant diction, and smooth versification. His ge- 
nius was aided by taste, and his taste was improved by knows 
ledge. He was not only well acquainted with the most elegant 
modern writers, but with those of antiquity.”——His works are 
noticed in our 24th volume, p. 162. 

This volume concludes with a Life of Walter Harte, the au- 
thor of the History of Gustavus Adglphus; and tutor to Mr. 


Stanhope, 
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Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s natural son.—He appears to 

ave been an aniiable man, but his poetry is of too moderate 
2 Cast to justify its being admitted into *a collection of classical 
English poetry.’ pA 

“We find in the Tenth Volume the poetical works of Young, 
Gray, R. West, Lyttleton, Moore, Boyce, Thomson, Caw- 
thorne, Churchill, Falconer, Lloyd, Cunningham, Green, 
Cooper, Goldsmith, P, Wititehead, Brown, Grainger, Smol- 
lett, and ‘Armstrong. . 

We transcribe the following anecdote of Dr. Young; which, 

though not néw to us, may be so to many of our readers. 


/ © — Walking. in his garden at Welwyn in company with twe 
ladies, (one of whom was Lady Elizabeth Lee, to whom he was . 
afterwards married, ) a servant came to tell hima gentleman wished té 
speak with him; * Tell him,” says Young, “ l’am too happily en- ~ |r 
gaged to - my situation.”” The ladies insisted upon it that he 
should go, as his visitor was a man of rank, his patron, and his friend; 
and, as persuasion had no effect, one took him by the right arm, and 
the other by the left, and led him to the garden-gate, when, finding 
resistance was vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, and in 
that expressive manner for which he was so remarkable, spoke the 
followmg lines : 


*¢ Thus Adam lock’d, when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven, 
Like bim I go, and yet to go am loth; 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. \ |f 
Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, | 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 


We deem Dr. A. unfortunate in his criticisms on this truly 
original writer; more particularly when he says, speaking of 
the Universal Passion, that ‘ its character is debility—it wants 
point and terseness.’—Surely no censure was ever more unme- 
rited than this; it is unnecessary on such a point to refer tothe 
opinions of Dr. Blair and Dr. Johnson, both excellent judges 
of poetical merit, and who have decided in favour of Young ; 
the genéral, we believe we may add, the unanimous voice of 
the public has long ago determined the question.—Dr. A. is 
not often original in his remarks: but as he has, with very few 
exceptions, adopted the right opinion, we were the more sur- 

rised at this departure ** from the common sense of mankind.” 
_ The particulars related of Edward Moore, the author of the 
Gamester, are interesting and amusing and the few anecdotes 
here introduced of Henry Brooke, who contributed considerable | 
assistance to the Fables for the Ladies, gave us much pleasure, 
That a man of such distinguished and various genius and talents 
as Brooke, so conspicuous also for his intimacy with the emi- 
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nent for rank and abilities, should have met with no biographer 
to relate the transactions of a chequered and calamitous life, is 
a matter both of surprise and regret.—His productions might 
with greater propriety have been received into this collection, 
than many which have found an admission :—but no censure: 
on this account belongs to Dr. Anderson, who: advised the 
measure, but whose opinion was rejected. 3 . 

Of Samuel Boyce, a man gifted with high poetical powers, 
(as he sufficiently proved by his poem on the Deity, which was 
praised by Pope and Fielding,) but at the same time profligate 
in his morals, selfish in bis character, and extremely indigcreet 
_and irregular in his conduct, the account is ackuowleged to be 
taken from Cibber’s Lives. For the remarks on the works of 
Thomson and Cawthorne introduced into this collection, Dr. 
Anderson is not. a little indebted to articles in our 18th and 
45th volumes; and we again without hesitation remind him of 
the obligation which neither his gratitude nor his justice has led 
him to avow. The same observation applies with equal force 
to the criticism on Falconer’s Shipwreck, for a similar account 
of which poem we may refer to the 27th volume of our work, 
p-197. ‘This disingenuous mode of proceeding, on the part of 
the present editor, brings to our recollection the very different 
conduct of Dr. Kippis in a similar undertaking. His edition 
of the Biographia Britannica was, from the very nature of the 
work, obliged to be, in a great measure, a compilation: but 
he rarely availed himself of the labours of others, either in his 
notes or in his text, without referring to the sources from 
which he drew; satisfied with the praise of diligence, where 
a claim to originality could not be established. — 

In the Life of Goldsmith, Dr. A. attributes to that author 
the History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman te 
his Son, which work has been at different times attributed to 
Lord Chesterfield and te Lord Lyttleton.—In the same Life, 
we observe an erroneous statement of the Doctor having 
published the Life of Bolingbroke, prefixed to a new edition of 
the Patriot King; it is true that he wrote the life of that noble 
man, but he prefixed it to the Dissertation on Parties, which was 
printed for T. Davies in 1771, and again in the year 1776 
with Goldsmith’s name affixed to it it is also inserted in the 
large edition of Bolingbroke’s Works, edited by. Mallet, which 
appeared in the year 1777. 

‘The remaining Lives contained in this volume present us with 
little that is new, or worthy of particular notice; though from 
this observation we must except the account of Smollett, to 
which we shall direct our attention when we examine the two 
editions of his works that have lately appeared, the one with a 
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Life by Dr. Moore, and the other by Dr. Anderson ; the same, 
we understand, with that which is inserted in this collection. 
The Eleventh Volume contains the poetical works of Wilkie, 
Dodsley, Smart, Langhorne, Bruce, Chatterton, Graeme, Glover, 
Shaw, Lovibond, Penrose, Mickle, Jago, Scott, Johnson, W. 
Whitehead, Jenyns, Logan, Warton, Cotton, and Blacklock. 
—Of Wilkie, whom some enthusiastic admirers have distin- 
guished by the high appellation of the ‘ Scottish Homer,” the 
account is full of interest and amusement. Dr. A. endeavours 
(but we think that his efforts will prove ineffectual) to draw 
back the public attention to the merits of the Epigoniad, on 
which he enlarges in terms of exaggerated praise. This poem 
has had its trial, and has been found guilty of dulness and want 
of interest; we see nothing in this verdict that savours of injus- 
tice, and the event of a second trial, we apprehend, would be 
‘ the same.—In page 22 of the Life, we observe a paragraph which 
our readers may find verbatim in our seventeenth volume, 


- 228. 
From the Life of Robert Dodsley, which gives a fair and. 
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impartial view of the merits of that ingenious author and verg 
amiable pran, we shall make an extract: 


talenfs met with, he was ever ready to give the same opportunity of. 


‘ ‘His character was very amiable and respectable. As a trades- 
man, he preserved the greatest integrity ; as a writer, the most be- 
coming humility. Mindful of the early encouragement which his own 


advancement to those of others ; and on many occasions he was not 
only the publisher, but the patron of genius. There was no circum- 
stance by which he was more distinguished, than by the grateful re 
membrance which he retained, and always expressed towards the me- 
mory of those to whom he owed the obligation of being first taken 
notice of in life. Modest, sensible, and humane; he retained the 
virtues which first brought him into notice, after he had obtained 
wealth sufficient to satisfy every wish which could arise from the pos- 


session of it. 


He was a generous friend, an encourager of men of 


genius, and acquired the esteem and respect of all who weré acquainted 
with him. It was his happiness to pass the greatest part of his life in 
intimacy with men of the brightest abilities, whose names will be re- 
vered by posterity ; by most of whom he was loved as much for the 
virtues of his. heart, as he was admired on account of his writings. 
‘ As an author, he is entitled to considerable praise. His works 
are recommended by an ease and elegance, which are sometimes more 
ne than a more laboured and ornamented manner of writing. 
is prose is familiar, and yet chaste. His Essay on Fable will be a 
durable’ monument of his ingenuity. In his dramas he has always 
kept’ in view the one great principle, delectando puriterque monendo, 
some general moral is constantly conveyed in each of his plans, and 


Th 


icular instructions are displayed in the particular strokes of satire. 


he dialogue, at the same time, is.casy ; the plots simple ;. and the 
catastrophe 
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catastrophe interesting and pathetic. In verse;‘his compositions sif-" 
ficiently show what. genius alone, unassisted by learning, is capable 
of executing, His subjects are well chosen and entertaining; the- 
diction is chaste and elegant; the sentiments, if not sublime, are” 
manly and pleasing ; and the numbers, if not exquisitely polished, are 
easy and flowing. | ‘ 

~ © OF his poetical productions, his Agriculture, a Georgic in three 
cantos, is the most considerable. The subject is such as must be’ 
grateful and entertaining to every Britqn ; ‘and though, in the execu-' 
tion, there are imperfections impossible to. be overlooked by a critical 
eye, yet there are a number of beauties in it deserving of applause’s 
and those who may have reason to condemn the poet, will find ample 
cause to commend the patriot. Indeed, to write a truly excellent’ 
Georgic, is one of the greatest efforts of the human mind. Perféctly 
to succeed in this species of poetry, requires’a Virgil’s genius, judgs' 
ment, exquisiteness of taste, and power of:harmony. “The general 
economy of this Georgic is judicious : it contains several exalted sen2 
timents ; and the descriptions are often delicate and well expressed. 
But, at the same time, the diction is frequently too prosaic, many of 
the epithets are inadequate, and in some places, sufficient attention is’ 
not paid to the powers of the versification. ° n 
‘ In the frst canto, after having generally proposed his intention,: 
addressed it to the Prince of Wales, and taveked ‘the Genius of Bris 
tain, he proceeds to consider husbandry as the source of wealth and 
plenty ; and therefore recommends it to landlords not to oppress the’ 
farmer, and to the farmer that he should be frugal, temperate, and 
industrious. After giving an account of the instruments of husbandry, 
he describes a country statute, and introduces the episode of Pasty, 
the fair milk-maid.. The next objects offered to view are the farm.‘ 
ers poultry, kine, hogs, &c. with their enemies, the kite, the foxs the 
badger, and such other animals as prey upon the produce of the farm,- 
or impede the industrious labours of the husbandman ; and we are’ 
shown how the cultivation of the former, and the destruction of the’ 
latter contribute alternately to provide him ‘with business or amuse-- 
ment :. whence we are led to contemplate the happiness of a rural life ; 
to which succeeds an address to the great to engage them in the study. 
of agriculture. An allegorical explanation of nature’s operations on 
the vegetable world, with a philosophical system, built on the experi- 
mental foundation laid by Dr. Hales, goncludes the canto. The ad- 
dress to the Genius of Britain is pleasing, and the description of the 
Fair Milk-maid is exquisitely beautiful. 5 4 
‘ The /fecond canto begins with instructions for meliorating soils, 
according to their diversity, whether they consist of sand, loam, or 
clay. Mr. Tull’s principles and practice are particularly taken notice 
of, and those of the Middlesex gardeners. Directions are also given 
for various manures, and other methods are pointed out for the im- 
rovement and enclosure of lands; the réspective ‘uses of the several, 
edt trees are distinguished; the advantages arising” from planfations 
ogres out; and rules are presented for their successful cultivation. 
o these succeed some obcervations on gardening, wherein the taste for 
strait lines, regular platforms, and clipt trees, imported from Holland 
at 
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at the Revolution, is exploded. These are succeeded by a few contt- 
liments to some modern gardens, Chiswick, Richmond, Oatlands, 
sher,, Woburn, and Hagley; a description of those of Zpicurus, 
and acelebration of his morals. The apostrophe to the Genius o 
Gardens is happily introduced ; and the description of the Gardens of 
Epicurus is rich and luxuriant. 

. © In the third cantoare described hay-making, harvest, and the har- 
vest-home ; a method is prescribed for preventing the hay from bein 
mow-burnt, or taking fire... Other vegetable, fossil, and miner 
productions peculiar to England are praised. From the culture and 
produce of the earth, we have a transition to the breeding and ma- 
nagement of sheep, cows, and horses; of the latter there are descrip- 
tions according to their respective uses; whether for draught, the road, 
the field, the race, or for war. The portraits of the two last, which 
are eminently beautiful, conclude the poem. 

_ © OF his other poems, his Melpomene may be considered as the 
greatest effort of his poetical genius: In cannot indeed vie in sub- 

imity and enthusiasm with the lyric compositions of Dryden, Aken- 
side, Collins, Gray, and Mason. It has a more moderate degree of 
elevation, and poetic fire. It is animated without being rhapsodical, 
and joins ardent sentiment and picturesque description, to correctness, 
harmony, and happy expression. His picture of De/pair, in the Re- 

ion of Terror, is finely drawn, and only inferior to that of Spenser. 
The portrait of Rage is equally happy in the designing, and the ex- 
pression. In the Region of Pity, the image of a beautiful maid ex- 
piring on the corse of a brave lover, who has been killed in vindicat- 
ing her honour, is affectingly picturesque. That of a too credulous 
and injured beauty, is equally striking and beautiful, and pregnant 
with a necessary moral eaution. 

. © Of his Art of Preaching, in imitation of Horace’s * Art of 

Poetry,” the rules are well adapted, and exemplified, and the versi- 
‘fication is smooth and elegant. His Songs, in point of tenderness, 
delicacy, and simplicity, are not inferior to any composition of that 
kind in the English language.’ ey 

: The following epigram on Burnet,— the gossiping, credulousy: 
and not over-candid Burnét,—written on account of his con- 
temptuous mention of Prior, whom he denominated in the 
second volume of his history ‘* ove Prior,” was just, and fully 
merited by the Bishop: _ h 

“ One Prior! and is this, this all the fame 
_ The poet from th’ historian can claim ! 


No ;. Prior’s verse posterity shall quote, 
When ’tis forgot one Burnet ever wrote.” 


- The whole account of Michael Bruce, who died at the early 
age of twenty-one, in a consumption, is in an eminent degree 
interesting and pathetic. .This young man, who has received 
a very elegant tribute to his merits from the pen of Lord Craig*, 
4 ee eS ; 
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appears to have possessed amiable dispositions, classical ac- 
quirements, and fine genius. He had to contend not only with 
a distemper that proved fatal to him, but with the res angusta 
domi. Yet, amid such unfavourable and disheartening circums 
stances, he found opportunity and inclination for cultivating a 
taste for poetry 3 and he has left several productions which 
manifest tender sensibility and rich imagination. We recomé 
mend this piece of biography to the attention of cur readers, as 
furnishing them with a favourable specimen of Dr. Anderson’s 
powers as an author. 

We were much pleased with the life of Chatterton, which 
contains a fair and satisfactory account of that curious and in- 
teresting controversy. 

The life of James Greme is introduced by the following 
paragraphs, which place the feelings of Dr. Anderson in an 


amiable light : 
‘ The poet, whose life the present writer is about to delineate, has 
a double claim to a place among the poets of our nation, to whose 
—= the public attention has been called by the collection of their 
works, from genius and from friendship. He was brought up with 
him from his infancy, and thinks it a duty incumbent on his friend- 
ship for him, to be the faithful executor of his fame, and to collect 
among others, the incidents of his iffe, in order that his merit may be 
known, and his example may be followed. But in making this at- 
tempt to state his pretensions, and to estimate his worth, he feels and 
avows so much affection for the man, that he distrusts his judgment 
of the poet. 
‘ His short life, past in obscurity, and in the silent acquisition 
of knowledge, has scarce [scarcely ] any objects for description to embel- 
_lish, or events, to which narrative could give importance. If the detail 
of trivial particulars appear to be little deserving of transmission to 
posterity, it will be allowed as an excuse for the culpable minuteness 
of the writer, that the subject of his narrative was the friend of his 
youth, and the companion of his studies; and, if his opinion, in any 
instance, appear to be less the result of just judgment than of partial 
friendship, his feelings may claim some indulgence, though his senti- 
ments do not correspond with those of the reader, who with less 
friendship for the poet, than he avows, may possess, in a juster pro- 
portion, that peculiar combination of sensibility and judgment, upon 
which the delicacy of critical discernment depends.’ 


‘In 1763, when Greeme was fourteen years old, he was sent. 
to the grammar-schoo! of the neighbouring town of Lanark, 
then taaght by Mr. Robert Thomson, brother-in-law to the 
“* poet of the Seasons,” a man whose eminent worth, uncom- 
mon knowlege in classical learning, indefatigable diligenée, 
and strictness of discipline, without severity, placed him in 
the first rank among the instructors of youth in North 
Britain.’ : 
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We knew this worthy and respectable man, who died in the 
year 1789, and we are sensible that the praise here bestowed 
was merited. Our extracts from this work shall be terminated 


by the character given of him:a decline carried him off at 
the age of twenty-two : 


¢ His character may easily be collected from this account of his 
life. A few of his peculiarities remam to be mentioned. His 
person was manly and prepossessing. His eye was lively and pene- 
trating. His features were pleasing and expressive, his gestures ani- 
mated, and all his movements and expressions were marked by ex- 
traordinary energy and vivacity. In the fortune of his life and the 
fate of his writings, he resembles Bruce; and, like him, he was 
equally amiable and ingenious. His mind was = set his cu- 
e united acute- 

nefs of intelle& with good sense, and sensibility of heart with correct- 
ness of taste and critical sagacity. Though ftudious and learned, he 
was neither auftere nor formal. In him the strictest piety and mo-. 
desty were united with the utmost cheerfulness, and even playfulness 
of disposition. He had, what perhaps all people of observation 
have, a slight tendency to satire; but it was of the gentlest kind. 
He had too much candour and good-nature to be either a general 
fatirist or a severe one. OF persons notoriously profligate, or ren- 
dered impudent by immorality, breach of public trust, or ignorance, 
he was at no pains to conceal whet he thought. The slightest ap- 
pearance of immorality, vanity, pedantry, coarse manners, or blame- 
able levity, disgusted him. Like other votaries of the muses, he 
was passionately fond of rural scenery, and delighted in walking 
alone in the fields. By the villagers, to whom he was little known, 
his love of solitude was mistaken for an unsocial disposition. The 
reverse was his character. He was social, cheerful, and affectionate, 
and by those friends who thoroughly knew him, beloved even to 
enthusiasm. He practised every manly exercise with dexterity, par- 
ticipated in the amusements becoming his age, and particularly 
excelled in the games of chess and backgammon; but to games 
of chance he had rather a disinclination. In every thing he pursued 
he was indefatigable in aiming at perfection. The lowliness of his 
Jot conspired with the simplicity of his heart, to possess him with 
an early veneration for the virtues and the writings of the primitive 
ages; and the nature of his studies afforded him the best oppor- 
tunities to heighten and confirm that veneration, by enabling him 
to converse familiarly with the moft celebrated writers of. Greece 
and Rome. He read their remains with ardour, and imbibed their 
sentiments with enthusiasm; on them he formed his taste and im- 
proved his heart. In his admiration of Grecian and Roman liberty, 
he founded his ardent love of political freedom, and his peculiar at- 
tachment to the popular part of our conftitution. He found the 
principles of good writing in Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, Cxsar, 
and others who are distinguished by a severe and majestic simplicity 
of style. But he was charmed above all others with the humane 
writers of the elegiac class. The wit of Ovid and the Icarning of 
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Propertius were the qualities he least admired ; but the tender sim- 

plicity of Tibullus affected him with the liveliest delight, as it was 

most congenial to the gentleness of his disposition, and exhibited 

the purest model of elegiac lg Time was not allowed him for 

going deep into French, Italian, and German literature; but he 
ad read the best authors in these languages, in Englifh versions. 

‘ From the gentleness of his disposition, the elegance of his fancy, 
and the classical simplicity of his taste, the style of his poetry took 
its character, which has more tenderness than sublimity, more ele- 
gance than dignity, more ease than force. Prompted generally by 
incident, and impatient of design, he wrote with more happiness 
than care. But all his compositions are distinguished by marks of 
genius and poetical feeling, with numbers animated and varied accord- 
ing to the subject. His thoughts are often striking, and always just. 
His versification, though not exquisitely polished, 1s commonly sat 
ing and harmonious. His language is, in general, chaste, correct, and 
well adapted ; in elegy, frugal of epithet and metaphor; in blank 
verse and burlesque heroic, swelling and pompous, but not stiff or 
obscure. In some passages, he has not been so careful as might have 
been wished to choose perfect rhymes, or to avoid prosaic diction. 
All his pieces were written with surprising facility ; most of them, 
as occasion suggested, being the production of an evening in bed, 
before he went to fleep, and, as his custom was, committed to any 
scrap of paper, or blank leaf of a book that came in his way in 
the morning. As these scraps received the first effusion of thought, 
unsubdued by the reiterated castigation of judgment, so they com- 
monly remained, for he seldom could be te to submit to the 
trouble of revising them. Huis last production was always his fa- 
vourite ; but it continued to please him no longer than it was new. 
The piece that dropped from his pen in the morning, after having 
been presented with eagerness, and read with transport to the present 
writer, was forgotten in the returning meditation of the evening, like 
the production of the preceding day. Of the incredible number of 
pieces he composed, the printed collection contains only a 
elegies, and somewhat more than half that number of miscellaneous 
poems and translations ; being all he designed for publication, or of 
which any complete copies have been preserved. 

‘ His Love Elegies, the most finished and the most pleasing of his 
performances, are mostly written in alternate rhyme, in the style of 
Hammond, whose simplicity and tenderness he has judiciously imi« 
tated, without adopting his Roman imagery derived from Tibullus, 
whom for the most part he translates. But as love is of no particue 
lar country, and its tel universal, he confesses in his admiration 
of Hammond, the sympathetic feelings of passion and of nature, so 
forcibly expressed in his elegies; a confession common .to every 
reader of sensibility, whose sentiments have not been corrupted by 
literary prejudice, or perverted by the unmerited censure of Dr. 
Johnson. Rccere in his love, almost without example, he wrote toa 
real not a fancied mistress; and as he felt the distress he describes, 
he has few ambitious ornaments, but expresses the simple unaffected 
language of the tender souacy: To his sincerity it is also — 
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that the character of his elegices is but little diversified, presenting 
chiefly a recurrence of the querulous ideas of grief and disappoint- 
ment, a repetition of the soft distress of ill requited love, and a series 
of pathetic comparisons of the pretensions of birth and wealth, 
with the happiness and security of humble fortune, in which the 
preference is constantly ascribed to the latter, and the rights of sen- 
sibility asserted with persuasive energy. 
¢ Sublimer happiness can titles yield, 
Can wealth or grandeur greater meed bestow? 
Unbiass’d nature scorns the blazon’d field, 
And every finer feeling answers, No!’ 


‘Of his Elegies, moral and descriptive, the sentiments, in general, are 
pleasing and pathetic, and the imagery picturesque and beautiful. 
The Elegy on the loss of the Aurora, the elegy written at Cuthally 
Castle, October an Elegy, and the elegy on Mr. Fisher, deserve parti~ 
cular commendation. They unite poetical beauty with that plain- 
tive tenderness which is the characteristic of elegy, The amiable 
humanity, and tender simplicity which distinguish the Linnet an Elegy, 
are attractive and affecting m the highest degree. Though the 
palm of merit in this species of elegy be chiefly due to Jago, he has 
not adopted into his performance the identical circumstances of 
fictitious distress employed by that poet, in his ** Blackbirds,” nor 
followed him in the train of his thoughts, or in the structure of his 
stanza. ‘The sentiments arise spontaneously from the subject, 
which is new and happily imagined, and the pathetic touches and 
delicate strokes of nature are such as would not discredit the pen 
of the humane and ingenious “ poet of the birds.” They, who 
may think the supplemental stanza, offered by the present writer, 
unnecessary, are at liberty to reject it; as well as the pieces of the 
same class, under his name; the comparative inferiority of which 
cannot escape observation. For the sentiments, he flatters himself 
he fhall find an easy pardon. Sy/via and Clara were not the phan- 
toms of his mind; but his life has been-protracted till they have 
sunk into their graves, and his pity and his praise are but empty 
sounds. 

© Of his Miscellaneous Poems, the Night Piece, Hymn to the Eternal 
Mind, Fit of the Spleen, Abra, The Student, Alexis, Verses to Mr. 
Hamilton, and Major White, are chiefly distinguished for felicity of 
invention, seriousness of subject, and strength and elegance of com- 
position. The poem on Curling, a winter amusement peculiar to 
North Britain, abounds with picturesque description and original 
imagery. But the oo. being local and little known, the di- 
dactic and technical allusions, which are numerous, can only be 
understood by those who are acquainted with the manly diversion 
of Curling. His Epiftles, Songs, Anacreontics, &c. display invention, 


and no small portion of that ease, vivacity, and delicacy, essential to 
success, in the lighter and less elevated productions of fancy. 

* 6 His Hero and Leander is for the most part a translation from 
the Greek poem of Jrufeus. Several passages in the original are 
‘omitted ; others paraphrased, and some entire speeches and new 
‘circumstances mtroduced. Following, in some measure, a new plan, 
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he laboured under several disadvantages, of which, in justice to 
himself, he gives the following account, in a familiar dedication to the 
present writer, omitted in this edition. “© Ovid is far from being 
explicit. Had I known at what time the lovers lived, I might 
have introduced some of the public transactions of that period into 
the poem, and given it a greater air of probability. But all I could 
learn from him was, that they lived after the Trojan war. Perhaps 
my account of the matter may scarce appear an ingenious one, but 
I could positively give no better without running into novel intrigue, 
which the dignity of my numbers would not allow. Even where 


‘Ovid is explicit, I did not always find it convenient to follow him, 


Ovid-has the Nurfe in the secret. I, out of pure regard to Hero’s 
tranquillity, have given her no knowledge of the matter. Ovid 
makes Leander, at the approach of winter, intermit his visits, which 
was absolutely necessary to his plan of epistolary correspondence. 
I had no such view, and therefore drowned him in the first storm I 
could conveniently raise.—The reasons I give for the catastrophe, 
or in other words, the moral of the poem, may probably awake a 
laugh in a modern fine gentleman, but if you don’t join him in it, 
a fine gentleman’s laugh won’t put me out of countenance.” His 
version is in many parts happily executed, but is extremely unequal ; 
the metre was, perhaps, injudiciously chosen, for a tale so romantic 
in itself, swelling with all the pomp of blank verse, is apt to grow 
into the idea of burlesque. But an easy flow of numbers, and a 
pleasing harmony of expression, make considerable amends for the 
diffusion which this occasions. Some of the speeches are exquisitely 
delicate and tender, and the description which opens the second 
book, is animated and poetical in an uncommon degree. The moral 
of the poem contains a fine eulogium on conjugal love, which does 
honour to his sensibility and, his virtue. 

‘ The celebrated love-tale is not the production of Mu/eus of high 
antiquity, but of a grammarian of that name who lived in the 5th 
century. It was partly tranflated by Marlow, in his admirable per- 
formance entitled ‘ the Sestiad,’”? 1593, which was finished by 
Chapman, 1606, and highly merits republication. It was afterwards 
translated by Sir Robert Stapylton, 1647. The subsequent versions 
are too numerous to be specitied. ; 

* To expatiate farther, in the strain of friendly panegyric, on the 
moral and intellectual character of Greme, would be neither difficult 
nor unpleasing. 





Juvat usque morari 


Et conferre gradum——— Virg. V. 487. 


¢ But to accumulate yet more instances, of his amiable worth a 
poetical genius, would extend this preface to an undue length. T 
present writer is loth to part with his subject ; which, there are a fi 
who know, is by no means exhausted. To Graeme, and to every 
thing connected with him, he acknowledges he is partial ; and they 
who have experienced the loss of a beloved friend, will not think the 
worse of him for having this infirmity. He can gain, alas! but 
little from his praise ; but in stating his pretensions, and estimating 
his worth, he finds a pleasing, though a melancholy subject of re- 
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membrances His mind is painfully soothed by a tender recurrence td 
those events which helped to fill up the vacuum of youthful studies and 
amusements, by the reciprocal exchanges of confidence and frtend- 
ship. To him, his memory and his fame will be ever dear and pre- 
cious, till his own remembrance, and other faculties, shall fail him, 


‘¢ And o’er his head close the dark gulf of timet”’ 


¢ From the general commendation bestowed, by the partiality of 
friendship, on the compositions of Grzme, particular criticism may 
make many deductions. Many of his performances, written hastily, 
at the age of eighteen, and of which his promiscuous studies and 
early death had prevented the revisal, can scarcely be inspected with 
all the severity of criticism ; and there is no reason to fear that it 
will ever be exerted against them. But, when every deduction is 
made which criticism requires, the general poetical merit of ‘his com- 

sitions will be allowed to be considerably above mediocrity. ‘That 
fe had great force of genius, and genuine poetical feeling, cannot 
justly be denied; and there are scarce any of his performances that 
do not désplay a tenderness of sentiment, an energy of expression, a 
vivacity of description, and an apposite yariety of numbers, which 
evince the vigour of his imagination, and the accuracy of his taste, 
and reflect much honour both on his heart and his understanding. 

‘ Whatever rank may be due to Graeme, among the poets of our 
nation, his correctness of taste, variety of erudition, vivacity of ima- 
gination, tenderness of sentiment, felicity of invention, and facility 
in numbers, will be allowed to afford indications of a poetical genius, 
which, when matured by years, and improved by practice, might 
have produced something considerable, and to furnish an example of 
unnoticed ingenuity aspiring to literature and to poetry under the 
pressure of indigence, sufficiently interesting to learning and to be- 
nevolence, to justify the bringing his compositions forward to the 
attention of the readers of poetry, which may be the means of doing 
justice to his merit, and of preserving his memory. 


‘ His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere _— Virg. VI. 815.3 
We were surprised to find that the Athenaid of Glover was 
omitted among his works: we have observed similar omissions. 
in other instances,—and we mention this circumstance to pre- 
vent the public from expecting a// the productions of those 
poets who have been admitted into this collection.—Of the 
remaining lives in this volume we must shortly remark, for 

Maye have extended the article beyond our intention, that the 
pear to be carefully and judiciously compiled from other pub- 
fations. This observation is not confined to the facts which 
related, but extend to the criticisms which are passed, 
land not unfrequently to the very expressions in which those 
Criticisms are conveyed. Of the life of Dr. Johnson, which 


has been published in a separate volume, we gave an ample 
account in our 20th vol. N.S. p. 18, | 
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' From what we. have already said on the subject of this 
work, its general character may easily be inferred. It appears 
to us an useful and comprehensive collection of English poetry ; 
and the editor has uniformly evinced diligence and judgment 
in collecting and arranging his materials ;—where the, sub- 
ject admitted, he has also frequently discovered taste and. in- 
genuity. 

We must not omit to inform our readers, that the twelfth 
and thirteenth volumes are entirely filled with translations ; 
nor to intimate that sufficient care has not been bestowed on 
the correction of the press,—-the errors of that description 


being numerous. 'S.R. 
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Art. III. Dr. Bisset’s Life of Mr. Burke. 


[ Article concluded from Y e: 387. ] 


]* 1782, the ‘peereen recommenced their attack on the 
miniftry, by Mr. Fox moving an accufation against Lord 
Sandwich. Mr. Burke supported the motion; and, though it 
was lost, the minority appeared so strong as to indicate the 
speedy fall of the minister. General Conway, a few days 
afterward, led on another assault, by moving for an address to 
his Majesty to put an end to the war. Burke supported this 
motion also with all his powers, and it was lost by a majorit 

of onE only,—Five days afterward, the same motion in a dif. 
ferent form was moved, and carried by a majority of nineteen ; 
the minister then resigned, and a new administration was 
formed, of which the Marquis of Rockingham was the nominal 
and Mr. Fox the real head. Burke was appointed Paymaster- 

eneral. 

Of the new ministry, the first step was to offer peace 
tothe Dutch, which they received very coldly ; the next was a 
message from his Majesty recommending a retrenchment of ex- 
pences, which was followed by an adoption (with several modi- 
fications) of Mr. Burke’s ceconomical reform bill.—The pro- 
ceedings of the House on the Middlesex election were expunged 
from the Journals, and the legislature of Ireland was declared 


independent. ‘The head of this *popular administration lived. 


not long to enjoy the thanks of his country; the Margi 
dying July 1, 1782. The celebrated inscription on his Ma 
soleum, in Wentworth Park, was the composition of 


Burke. 


that the Duke of Portland was to succeed him. Lord Shel- 


burne, however, without consulting the other members of ad- 
C4 miniftration, 


On the death of the Marquis, it was supposed by the party 
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ministration, procured the appointment for himself.—Mesérs, 
Fox and Burke immediately resigned ; each in an able speech 
detailing the reasons of his resignation. 

Lord Shelburne was known to be adverse to the independence 
of America, which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox considered as a 
necessary preliminary to peace. In the Rockingham admini- 
stration, Mr. Pitt had been offered a high appointment; which 
he did not accept, his sentiments on the subject of American 
independence being opposite to those of that party. He ab- 
stained from much connection with Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; 
and, while they were in power, he brought forwards his cele- 
brated motion for a reform in det When Lord Shel- 
burne was made First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Pitt was ap- 

ointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not then repeat 
his motion for reform. 

During the winter, a negotiation was meet for peace, 
which was concluded in January 1783. Previously to the 
meetingof parliament in December 1782, the coalition of Mr. 
Fox and Lord North was arranged, and commenced their oppo- 
sition to the new ministry by an attack on the principles on which 
it was formed; and some time afterward they severely arraigned 
the terms of peace. ‘Though the coalition of two parties, which 
had sovirulently opposed each other on principles, was odious ta 
the nation, it was yet strong in the House; and a vote of censure 
was passed on the ministry, in consequence of which the ministers 
resigned. A new administration was again formed, consisting of 
the Duke of Portlan: |, Lords Loug hborough and North, Messrs. 
Fox, Burke, and their friends Bethe filling his former place 
of Paymaster-general, which, we are told, he accepted for the 
sake of reform. Several popular and useful measures marked 
their first session, East-India affairs began to be a subject of 
discussion, but no bill on that subject was yet proposed.— 
However strong this administration appeared, from its nume- 
rous supporters and its great weight of aristocratic influence, 
there yet was, as Dr. B: et tells us, a Jatent flaw in its con- 
stitution :—-it was forced on the sovereign; and we may add that 
it had lost, by the coalition, the confidence of the people. Mr, 
Fox’s India bill put its strength to the trial. With the history 
of that measure the public-are well acquainted :—the object of 
the bill was to vest the management of the territorial and com- 
mercial affairs of the Company in the hands of commissioners 
appointed by the legislature, and approved by the crown, and 
who were to hold their offices by the same tenure as the judges 
of England.— Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas opposed the bill in the 
Commons, (where, however, it passed,) as an infringement of 
the Company’s charter, and as dangerous to the crown and 
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constitution by the establishment of an influence independent 
of the legislature. Burke made, at the second reading of the 
bill, a speech equal to any that he had ever spoken, and alluded 
to those crimes of the Company’s servants which afterward 
formed the ground of his impeachment of Mr. Hastings. In 
the House of Peers, without any new arguments against it, it 
was thrown out. It was understood in the House of Com- 
mons that many Peers had been told by authority, that those 
would not be considered as friends of the sovereign who should 
vote for the bill. Of this most unconstitutional influence, the 
Commons complained, but ineffectually : a change of administra- 
tion was then resolved: the principal members were dismissed s 
and a general resignation of employments followed. Mr. Pitt 
was again made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and became the 
first instance of a new minister without a majority to support 
him. ‘The House of Commons remonstrated, but Mr. Pitt 
continued in office.m-To ascertain the sense of the people, 
parliament was dissolved; and the experiment succeeded ; 
for, in the new parliament, Mr. Pitt had a considerable ma- 
jority. 

‘The new parliament met in May 1784, and Mr. Burke’s first 
business was to oppose a scrutiny into Mr. Fox’s election; 
which, however, was carried. Soon afterward, he made a mo- 
tion for a representation to the King; vindicating opposition, 
and ccnsuring the minister: this motion was negatived without 
adivision. Ir, Pitt was now engaged in preparatory measures 
to smooth the way for his India-bill, which he afterward in- 
troduced. He differed from Mr. Fox’s bill, in allowing the 
Company to retain the management of their commercial con- 
cerns, and placed the territorial possessions under the conduct 
of the executive government, instead of the independent board 
of Mr. Fox. ‘This gentleman and Mr. Burke opposed it, as 
tending to increase the influence of the crown, while it was 
ineflicient as to its great object. | 

From this period, Mr. Burke’s reputation seems to have be- 
gun its decline. Dr, Bisset complains that his talents and elo- 
quence were treated by many in the House with a disrespect 
which they never before experienced 3 and indeed he seems to 
grantthat the prolixity and inaptitude of the orator’s‘luxuriantex- 
patiations’ were sometimes an interruption to the public business, 
His passion and irritability, which often hurried him into the most 
violent expressions, tended to provoke the treatment which he 
experienced. While he spoke, -several members made a point 
of coughing, beating the ground with their feet, and even 
hooting: which increased his irritation to such a degree, that 
he frequently fell into the most outrageous fits of passion. 

In 
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In the beginning of July, he began his attack on Mr. Hase 
tings by proposing a string of resolutions, as a foundation for an 
inquiry into the’ conduct of that gentleman. Mr. Pitt opposed 
the resolutions, because there were not proofs of the facts 
which Burke had stated. Mr. Butke, however, persevering ina 
declamatory re-assertion of his charges, was at length over- 
powered by a loud and continual clamour. During the re- 
mainder of the session, he made no considerable exertion, 

Dr. Johnson being now near his end, Burke frequently visited 
him. One day he went in company with Mr. Windham and 
several other gentlemen ; and Burke expressing his fear lest so 
much company should be oppressive to the invalid ; ‘ No, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) it is not so; and I must be in a wretched state 
indeed when your company would not delight me.” He con- 
tinued in a tremulous voice, ** My dear sir, you have always 
been too good to me!” ‘This was the last meeting of the 


two friends. 
In this year (1784) Mr. Burke was chosen Lord Rector of the 


University of Glasgow.—Jan. 25, 1785, parliament met, and 
Burke. exerted himself in a speech on the payment of the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts, which the Board of Controul had directed to 
be charged on the Carnatic revenues. On April 18, Mr. Pitt 
made a motion for a parliamentary reform. He was supported 
by Mr. Fox: but Mr. Burke declared himself inimical to any 
change in the representation, and strongly reprobated the dis- 
semination of doctrines which tended to persuade the people 
that the inequality of franchises was a grievance. The bill was 


Jost by a large majority—The commercial propositions for an 


adjustment of trade with Ireland, the object of which was to 
allow the mutual importation of the manufactures of each 
country into the other on equal terms, were in this session dis- 
cussed and supported by Mr. Burke. ‘They passed the British 
parliament, but were not accepted by the parliament of Ireland. 

Previously to the session which began Jan. 1786, Mr. Has- 
tings had returned to Europe; and on the 17th of February Mr. 
Burke again called the attention of the House to that gentleman’s 
conduct in India, and his labours on that subject terminated in 
the parliamentary impeachment of Mr. Hastings. His motives 
in the commencement and prosecution of that measure have 
not escaped censure ;—by some he is charged with malice,—by 
others with the hope of gain. Dr. Bisset vindicates him from 
entertaining any dishonourable view in that business, and shews 
that the prosecution of Mr. Hastings became necessary from 
what was disclosed before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom was referred the consideration of cer- 


tain petitions on the usurpation of the judicial power in India. 
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‘Whether Mr. Hastings were guilty or innocent of the charges 
brought against him, there certainly appears to be no good 
ground for imputing malice or avarice to Mr. Burke in regard 


to his share of the prosecution.— During the succeeding ses- , 
sion, parliament was occupied by the I’rench treaty. Dr. 
Bisset gives a warm panegyric of its merits: but he tells us that 
Burke as well as Mr. Fox, in the true spirit of party-men, op- 
posed it. On Mr. Pitt’s measure of consolidating the customs, 
Mr. Burke bestowed high praise. On the 28thof March 1787, 
a motion was made for repealing the test-act; and though Mr. 
Burke had formerly given a warm support to this measure, -he 
now opposed it. Dr. Bisset tells us that Burke is charged with ; 
inconsistency for thus opposing the same measure which he ) 
had before supported : but, says the Doctor, nothing could be : 
more consistent ;—for the Dissenters in 1787 were not the 
same as they had been in 1772. In the year 1772, he says, 
there were among the Dissenters no known principles inimical 
to our establishment. In 1787, principles unfavourable to the 
constitution of our state had been published by their leading 
men, and had been reprobated by Mr. Burke.— ‘Thus it appears 
that, if any man of note in a dissenting body shall presume to 
utter any political opinion not quadrating exactly with those of 
such men as Mr. Burke, these latter may be justified i in holding 
their fellow-subjects in a state of ‘relaxed slavery ;’ a kind of 
ei « Jiberty unfit for the meridian of England !’ 
| The attention of the public was diverted from the impeach- 
ment, to the contest excited by the question of Regency. On 
its being ascertained that a temporary incapacity existed for 
exercising the functions of government, Mr. Fox’s idea was that, 
during the incapacity, there was a temporary demise of the 
crown; and that, therefore, the next heir should assume for 
the time the powers of government. Mr. Pitt’s opinion was, | 
that in such a case it rested with parliament to supply the de- 
| ficiency, Burke supported the opinion of Mr. Fox, in language 
the most intemperate and by conduct the most violent. So 
intemperate indeed and so violent was he, that even his asso- 
ciates and coadjutors expressed their disapprobation. He 
| drew up the questions addressed to Mr. Gill, the Lord Mayor, 
which contained very bitter invectives against administration; 
he also wrote an answer to Mr. Pitt’s Letter to the Prince ; 
and in both of these compositions he seems to be in possession 
of his former powers. 
During this period, appeared Simkin’s * Letters to his brother 
Simon in Wales,” a severe poetical attack on Burke ; on which 
Dr. Bisset takes occasion to pay his hero the ambiguous compli- 
ment (borrowed from Sir John Falstaffe) that ‘he was not only 
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the wittyest of men himself, but was also the occasion of witin 
others.” During this summer, Mr. Burke visited Ireland, 
Some years before, he had made a tour with his friend Mr. 
Windham to Scotland; of which the only memorable circum- 
stance related is, that the two gentlemen were highly pleased 
with two pretty girls at a country inn, and to whom they sent, 
from the next town, a copy of Cecilia ! 
It appears that, whether in or out of office, Mr. Burke had 
a strong propensity to provide for his friends and connections. 
Dr. Bisset quarrels with another Biographer of Mr. Burke for 
~ saying that he madea job of Mr. Hastings’s impeachment: but 
he admits the facts from which that inference is drawn. He 
allows also that Mr. B. obtained for his brother Richard three 
several appointments, — besides introducing him as Counsel in 
the’impeachment. Of his private affairs, we are told, he was 
not careful. Although free from the extravagance of profligacy, 
he was habitually liable to the waste of inattention ; and, con- 
sequently, he was generally embarrassed. Several reports of 
unjustifiable means used by him to recruit his finances had 
been circulated by his enemies, but of such assertions, says 
Dr. Bisset, there is no evidence.—Burke, he tells us, had a 
beneficent mind. In a desire to be extensively useful, he 
studied physic: but, in a mistake of practice, he was near 
poisoning his wife. Mrs. Burke being ill, her husband under- 
took to make up a draught which had been ordered for her: 
but unfortunately mistaking one phial for another, he gave her 
faudanum. ‘The immediate application of antidotes saved her life. 
Mr. Burke now lost his last surviving friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
among whose papers was found a cancelled bond from Burke for 
2000l].; andSirJoshua bequeathed to him 20001. more. Concern- 
ing Sir Joshua’s elegant discourses to the Royal Academy, the 
public have been divided, respecting the identity of the author, 
Mr. M‘Cormick asserts that they were the composition of Burke, 
and the authority which he adduces is the amanuensis by whom | 
: they were copied. Dr. Bisset denies that Mr. Burke was the 
; author; but, allowing the argument drawn from the internal 
evidence of the composition themselves to be in favor of Mr. | 
M‘Cormick, he adduces on the other side only the authority of 
Mr. Malone; who, he says, as the Knight’s constant friend, 
had the best means of knowing the truth. His being the friend 
of Sir Joshua certainly does not make im the best authority, 
on a question in which the literary fame of that artist is cone 
cerned. 
Burke wrote a character of Reynolds, which deserves praise 
for its composition, and bespeaks the warmth of the writer’s 
friendship. 
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A short time before the demise of Sir Joshua, another of 
Burke’s early friends, Mr. Gerrard Hamilton, departed this life. 
He was a man to whom Mr. Burke owed much: from whom 
he early separated; and with whom he afterward refused to 
be intimate. Mr. Hamilton is with good reason thought to be 
the author of at least one of the letters of Junius, from the 
circumstance of being acquainted with its contents before it ap- 
peared in public. —The judgment which he very early passed on 
Burke deserves to be known, because it continued to be just when 
applied to him at the latest time of life. —** Whatever opinion,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, ** Burke, from any motive, supports, so 
ductile is his imagination that he soon conceives it to be right.” 

We now come to the last and most important epoch in the 
life of Mr. Burke, —The French Revolution :==that point whence, 
if he did not really turn back in the orbit in which he had 
hitherto shone so brightly as the able advocate of popular right 
and liberty, he certainly appeared, at least to common eyes, to 
become retrograde. To prepare the reader for the line of con- 
duct which Mr. B. adopted with respect to that great event, 
ir Dr. Bisset enters into a very long disquisition on the old govern- 
j ment of France, the progress of metaphysical learning, which 

led to the subversion of that government, the process of the 
revolution, the violence and injustice with which it was accom- 
panied, and the extravagant notions of liberty entertained b 
some who approved it: but, more especially, he dwells on the 
effets which it produced on the mind of Mr. Burke; who, 
‘ from principle and habit, guided by experience in his judgments 
and conduct, considered liberty as a matter of moral enjoy- 
ment, and not of metaphysical disquisition; and who, like 
Livy, did not think a horde of barbarians equally fitted for the 
contests of freedom as men in a more advanced state of know- 
lege and civilization.” Under the old govnerment of France, 
the Doctor acknowleges, * the suggestion of a priest or a pro- 
stitute would desolate a province, and drive from the country 
its most industrious inhabitants ; the peasant was, like the ox, 
| the mere property of his superior, and the tyranny of the lord 











was only suspended and checked by the tyranny of the officers 
of government, who dragged him from his starving family to 
work in some corvée of public concern, or of absurd magnifi- 
cence; or to sell him salt, respecting which he was neither 
permitted to choose the time at which he would purchase, nor 
the quantity he would take.’ ‘The revolution, which delivered 
twenty-four millions of people from this kind of established go- 
vernment, excited in the cautious mind of Mr. Burke only the 
‘ reflexions that, bad as arbitrary power was, unwise efforts to 
shake it off might produce still greater evils; that the notions 
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of liberty which prevailed in France were speculative and 
visionary ; that the impetuous character of the French re 
quired much closer restraints than that of many other states; 
and that the composition of the National Assembly, the 
degradation of the nobility, the abolition of orders, and the 
confiscation of the property of the church, all tented to prove 
that a compound of anarchy and wickedness would be substi- 
tuted for the old arbitrary government. Mr. burke’s cautious 
opinions, however, on this subject, were not those of English- 
men in general. ¢ The love of liberty, a sentiment in itself so 
noble and so congenial to their feelings, was so powerful as to 
conquer every other sentiment, and inspire admiration of the 
exertions which overthrew despotism.’ Even a * statesman of 
high rank, and the highest talents, venerating liberty in general, 


_ presuming French liberty would render its votaries happy, im- 


puting the aggressions of France on this country and others 
to the corrupt ambition of the old court, and anticipating tran- 
quillity from her renavated state, rejoiced at a change that fore- 
boded peace to Britain and to Europe.’ In this class was Mr. 


‘Fox; who, in his speech on the army estimates, in'1790, 


adverting to the revolution of France, said that he considered. 
that event as a reason for rendering a smaller military establish- 
ment advisable on our part. ‘* The new form,” he said, “ that - 
the government of France was likely to assume, would, he was 
persuaded, make her a better neighbour and less propfise to 
hostility, than when she was subject to the cabal and intrigues 
of ambitious and interested statesmen.” Burke, who had been 
waiting for an opportunity of declaring his disapprobation of 
the principles and the proceedings of the French Revolutionists, 
delivered his sentiments on this occasion.—In the course of his 
speech, after having dissented from Mr. Fox, he expressed his 
fear of this country ‘ being led, through an admiration of 
successful fraud and violence, to imitate the excess of an irra- 
tional, unprincipled, proscribing, confiscating, plundering, fero- 
cious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy.” Without inquiring whether 
this sentiment of Mr. Burke may or may not be reconciled by 
metaphysical ingenuity with some latent principle extracted 
from the great mass of his former writings and speeches, it is 
easy to conceive that the application of the words * feroviguys 
bloody, and tyrannical democracy,” to men who had ort 
the French despotism, by a man who during a long life had been 
the most bold and zealous member of a popular party, and who 
had justified and praised America for venturing on all the horrors 
of a revolution, rather than submit to the imposition of a trivial 
impost, must have been heard by his old friends with astonish- 
ment. Mr. Fox, in his reply, having expressed in very high 
terms, 
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terms his esteem and veneration for his old coadjutor, declared 
that he could not agree in his opinion respecting the French 
Revolution, at which he rejoiced as the triumph of liberty 
over despotism.—In this reply, all was mild and conciliating : 
but Mr. Sheridan expressed his disapprobation of Burke’s reason- 
ing and opinion in.amanner much less complimentary. He 
thought them, he said, quite inconsistent with the general 
principles and conduct of so constant and powerful a friend of 
hberty, and one who valued the British government and revolu- 
tion.. ‘The National Assembly,” he said, ‘‘ had exerted a 
firmness and perseverance hitherto unexampled, and which had 
secured the liberty of France and vindicated the cause of man- 
kind. What action of theirs authorised the appellation of a 
bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical democracy ?”—In answer, Mr. 
Burke said that his observations had been uncandidly construed, 
and that from that moment Mr. Sheridan and he were for ever 
separated in politics! ‘* Mr. Sheridan has sacrificed my friend- 
ship in exchange for the applause of clubs and associations ; [. 
assure him he will find the acquisition too insignificant to be 
worth the price at which it is purchased.” 

Mr. Burke was now the declared enemy of the French Re- 
volution, He had applied himself with much industry to col- 
lect information respecting the events which took place at 
Paris; and he received letters, among others, from Thomas Paine, 
Mr. Christie, and Baron Cloots. It was in answer to one of 
these letters, which endeavoured to trick out the Revolution in 
its most gaudy colouring, that he wrote his celebrated ‘* Re- 


fexions.” The sentiments declared by Messrs. Fox and Sheri- 


dan in the House of Commons, and in Dr. Price’s sermon at 
the Old Jewry, induced him to enlarge the first sketch of 
that work, until it assumed the form in which it appeared 
before the public in October 1790. Dr. Bisset enters very 
largely into the merits and object of this pamphlet. 

The first public mark of approbation, with which this ex- 
traordinary composition was honoured, was an address from 
the University of Oxford. It was proposed, by many mem- 
bers of that learned body, that the University should confer the 
degree of LL.D. on the author: but the proposal was rejected 
by seven to six, from an apprehension, it is said, that the degree 
would not have met with the unanimous votes of the-members 
of convocation. The address, which came from the resident 
graduates, was conceived in terms very flattering to Mr. Burke 
and his performance. It was conveyed by Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, through whom Mr. Burke returned his answer. ‘The 
ministry and their friends conceived an opinion not less favour- 
able than that of the University of Oxford, with respect -to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Burke’s publication ; but several men of the highesé 
talents, the majority of Mr. Burke’s former associates, the 
very ablest of those in the House of Commons, and some of 
the ablest in the House of Peers, and ail those who entertained 
high speculative notions of liberty, while they admired the exe- 
cution, condemned the tendency of the * Reflexions.” The 
first answer to this work came from the ready pen of Dr. 
Priestley; who on this occasion vindicated Dr. Price’s 
opinion concerning the source and tenure of monarchical 

wer in England, and gave a prediction very different from 
that of Burke as to the effects to be expected from the principles 
which produced the French Revolution ; from which he fore- 
boded * the enlargement of liberty, the melioration of society, 
and the increase of virtue and of happiness.”——This reply 
was followed by the much more celebrated one of T. Paine, 
entitled * The Rights of Man;”—* the plain perspicuity of 
whose language, (to use the words of Dr. Bisset,) the force of 
whose expressions, and the directness of whose efforts, wore 
so much the appearance of clear and strong reasoning, that 
numbers, borne down by his bold assertions, supposed themselves 
convinced by his arguments.’ 

The next publication of Mr. Burke was his * Second Letter 
to a Member of the National Assembly ;”—in which, after 
having re-touched the several topics of the ‘ Reflexions,” he 
now carries his view to the effects of the revolution on private 
and social happiness, and labours to prove that the plans of edu- 
cation and civil regulations, which the Assembly had formed; 


sprang from the same source of untried theory, and tended to, 


the same disorder and misery. Knowing that Rousseau was 
the model held up to the imitation of their youth, he analyses 
the character of Jean Jaques, along with those of Voltaire and 
Helvetius. 

In 1791, in discussing the bill for forming a constitution for 
Canada, Burke again introduced the subject of the French 
Revolution, of which he talked in the same strain as formerly. 
Mr. Fox replied ;:and, after having declared his attachment to 
the constitution of this country, he repeated his praises of the 
French Revolution, expressed his dissent from Mr. Burke’s 
opinions on that subject, and contended that they were incon- 
sistent with his former principles. Mr. Burke complained that 
he had been treated by Mr. Fox with * harshness and ma- 
lignity,” denied the charge of inconsistency, defended his 
opinions relative to the French Revolution, and said that, 
though Mr. Fox and he had often differed, there had been no 
breach of friendship: but, he added, * there is something in 
this cursed French Constitution which envenoms every thing.” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Fox whispered, “ there is no breach of friendship between 
us.” Burke answered “there is! I know the price of my 
conduct; our friendship is at an end!” ‘Thus prompt was 
Mr. Burke to terminate a friendship which had been cemented 
by so many ties, and had lasted for so many years! It is said that 
the animosity arising from political differences had been aggra~ 
vated by some critical observations that Mr. Fox .had made on 
the  Reflexions,” which he called rather,“ the effusion of 
poetic genius, than a philosophical investigation.” ‘This dif- 
ference between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke was noticed by the 
Whig Club; who, by a publication in the Morning Chronicle, 
of May 12, 1791, declared Mr. Fox to have maintained the 
pure doctrines by which the Whigs of England were bound 
together.-—-That publication gave rise to Mr. Burke’s ** Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs ;” in which he defends his 
reasonings on the French Revolution, and endeavours to prove 
them to be consistent with the principles that he always professed, 
and with those which distinguished the old Whigs. 

In this summer, (1791,) appeared Mackintosh’s Vindicie 
Gallice ; in which that able writer made a most powerful as 
sault on the principles and reasoning of the Reflexions. Dr. 
Bisset, acknowleging the merit of the work, endeavours by 
general observations to weaken its force. 

On the annunciation by the French Ambassador of the ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution by the King, Burke wrote his 
«“ Hints for a Memorial,” to be delivered to M. de Montmorin; 
which went to prove, first, that no revolution is to be expected in 
France from internal causes solely : secondly, that the longer 
the present system exists, the greater will be its strength; and 
thirdly, that, as long as it exists, it would be the interest of the 
revolutionists to distract and revolutionize other countries. 

The process of affairs in France had now greatly increased the 
violence of those who in this country demanded parliamentary 
reform. Burke opposed every idea on that subject which was 
delivered in parliament, with great vehemence and persever- 
ance ; and soon after the retreat of the king of Prussia and the 
successes of the Republicans, he wrote the ‘* Second Memo- 
rial,” contained in his posthumous work; in which he exhorts 
this country to take the lead'in forming a general combination 
for the repression of French power and French principles. 

At the commencement of the war, he had sent his son (with 
the approbation of government) to Coblentz, in order to collect 
information relative to the disposition of the allied powers; 
and from him he learned how little was to be expected from 
them without the interposition of Great Britain. During this 
period, in which Burke, though now at his grand climacteric, 
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continued to make the most brilliant display of his parliamentary 
eloquence, he appeared peculiarly desirous of impressing Mr, 
Fox with his own notions on the French Revolution : but, digap- 
pointed in these attempts, he felt the most extreme displeasure: 
to which he gave vent in his letter to the Duke of Portland 
*6on the Conduct of Domestic Parties.” This letter, it is 
said, was not designed for publication: but a rough draft 
having been copied by the amanuensis whom he employed, it 
was printed in the beginning of the year 1797, under the title 
of “ Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment against the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox.” On hearing of the publication, Burké 
disclaimed nothing but the intention of giving it to the world; 
and he said that it was written in consequence of the Whig 
Club’s declaration respecting the difference between him and 
Mr. Fox, which had induced Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and 
some others, to withdraw their names from the Club. The 
asperity with which Burke censures the conduct and principles 
of Mr. Fox, in this pamphlet, cannot possibly be justified. 
Even Dr. Bisset does not attempt it. 

Towards the close of the year 1793, he wrote the third 
Memorial, entitled «* Remarks on the Policy of the Allies with 
respect to France.” In this work, he complains that the object 
of the allies is private aggrandizement, instead of the support of 
legitimate government ; and he advises, as the only means of 
restoring order, religion, and property in France, that the chief 
direction of every thing relative to her internal affairs should be 
committed to the EMIGRANTS, whom he calls ** Moral France !” 

Agreeably to the resolution which Mr. Burke had long formed, 
of retiring from parliament when the trial of Mr. Hastings 
should be finished, he in this summer resigned his seat :—a 
sentence having been passed on Mr. Hastings. 

On the 2d of August 1794, Mr. Burke lost his son, a gentle- 
man who is said to have given proofs of considerable abilities, 
and for whom his father entertained the most enthusiastic af- 
fection. On the nomination of Lord Fitzwilliam to the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, young Mr. B. was appointed his secretary: 
but his premature death intervened. He had been engaged by 
the Irish Catholics to manage their affairs respecting the claim 
of the elective franchise : a privilege which, as appears by his 
Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, Mr. Burke anxiously wished 
they should obtain. Another Letter from Mr. Burke, defending 
his conduct and his celebrated ** Reflexions,” in answer to some 
observations which had fallen from the Duke of Norfolk in 
parliament, is the only publication, besides those that we have 
mentioned, which he gave to the world until royal bounty reward- 
ed his services by a pension settled on him and Mrs, Burke. His 
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acceptance of this mark of favour was said by his enemies to ac- 
count fully for all his preceding conduct relative to the French 
Revolution: but Dr. Bisset observesthat it isimprobable that Burke 
at any time sacrificed his principles to his interest. The public, 
no doubt, have long since settled their opinion on this point; 
if they have not, our author brings no new argument to assist 
their determination. The Duke of Pedford and Lord Lauder- 
dale, in the beginning of 1796, made some observations on 
Burke’s pension: which called forth a Letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
in which Mr. Burke boldly and confidently asserts his own 
services, while he takes a retrospect of those by which the 
Duke’s ancestors acquired their property. Dr. Bisset candidly 
acknowleges that this invective on his Grace is the mere ebul- 
lition of an angry mind, as the Duke had a right to inquire 
into the disposal of the public money. 

From this period, Mr. Burke’s time was spent in the bosom 
of his family: his hospitality to the emigrants, the establish- 
ment, by his influence, of a school for their children ; and his 
promotion of friendly clubs among the poor in his neighbour- 
hood ; are the most striking features that distinguish the period 
of his retirement. His next work was entitled “Thoughts ona 
Regicide Peace,” published when the first overtures were made by 
government for an accommodation. Of this pamphlet, Dr. Bisset 
professes to entertain the most favourable opinion. — Mr. Burke’s 
bad state of health now made it necessary for him to visit Bath, 
whence, however, he returned in the ensuing spring. He 
then proceeded in the: plan of which the * Thoughts on a 
Regicide Peace” were a part: but he did not live to finish it. 


* His health, from the beginning of June, rapidly declined ; but 
his body only, not his mind, was affected. His understanding 
operated with undiminished force and uncontracted range: his dispo- 
sitions retained their sweetness and amiableness. He continued re 
gularly and strenuously to perform the duties of religion and bene- 
volence. Although his body was in a state of constant and percep- 
tible decay, yet was it without pain. The week in which he died he 
conversed with literary and political friends, on various subjects, and 
especially on the awful posture of affairs. He repeatedly requested 
their forgiveness, if ever he had offended them, and conjured them 
to make the same request in his name to those of his friends that 
were absent. Friday, July the 7th, he spent thé morning in a recae 
pitulation of the most important acts of his life, the circumstances 
in which he acted, and the motives by which he was prompted 3. 
shewed that his comprehensive mind retained the whole series of 
public affairs, and discussed his own conduct in the arduous situa- 
tions he had had to encounter. He expressed his forgiveness of all 
who had, either on that subject or for any other cause, endeavoured 


to injure him. ‘The evening he spent in less agitating conversation, 
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and in listening to the essays of Addison, his favourite author. He 
frequently had, during his last illness, declared, what his intimates 
knew well before, his thorough belief of the Christian religion, his 
veneration for true Christians of all persuasions; but his own pre- 
ference of the articles of the church of England. In that mode of 
faith he was educated, and that he preserved through life. He had 
conversed for some time, with his usual force of thought and expres- 
sion, on the gloomy state af his country, for the welfare of which 
his heart was interested to the last beat. His young friend, Mr. 
Nagle, coms to his. bed-side, after much interesting and tender 
conversation, he expressed a desire to be carried to another apart- 
ment. Mr. Nagle, with the, assistance of servants, was complyin 


with this request, when Mr. Burke faintly uttering, “ God bless you !” 


fell back, and breathed his last, Saturday July 8th, 1797, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age’ *. . 

On Saturday the 15th he was interred in Beaconsfield 
church : his funeral being attended by many noblemen and 
gentlemen, with whom his latter habits had led him to inti- 
macy. In his will, which is written thoroughly in his own 
style, he bequeathed all his property to his wife, with the ex- 
ception of one or two legacies. She was constituted sole exe- 
cutrix ; the testator soliciting for her, however, the assistance 
of Dr. King and Dr. Lawrence. 

Thus we have endeavoured to extract a succinct and uninter- 
tupted account of the life of Mr. Burke, from the materials 
which Dr. Bisset furnishes. We have given barely the facts 
which lie scattered through an octavo volpme of 6co pages. For 
observations, comments, circumstances, and other collateral 
matter, we must refer to the book. 

With respect to the work itself, we shall now offer a few 
observations. 7 

Of every composition, it is a principal merit that the author 
observes throughout an unity of design. Ina certain sense, we 
think that Dr. Bisset is eminently entitled to praise in this re- 
spect; for in no part of this volume does he forget for a mo- 
ment what appears to have been his first and great object, 
namely, ‘* to prove the consistency of Edmund Burke.” We 
have attentively considered the various hints, arguments, allu- 
sions, and remarks, which occur in almost every page of the 
Doctor’s book, all subsidiary to this great end; and allowing 
to Dr. Bisset every praise for industry and ingenuity in the ac- 
complishment of his task, we cannot say that he has coNVINCED 
us. In fact, what has Dr. Bisset done to prove the consistency 
of Mr. Burke? He has analysed the voluminous productions 





* This extract is somewhat abridged, on account of the unusual 
length of the article. 
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of this. great writer, from his outset in. public life until the 
commencement of the French Revolution,—and he has extract 
ed from the mass a few detached sentences and a few general 
principles; and because there is an apparent coincidence between 
these and some of the principles which Mr. Burke avowed and 
on which he acted in the latter part of his life, the Doctor in- 
fers that Mr. Burke was consistent :—but it is not by such are 
guments that consistency is to be ascertained. Where is the 
political renegado, whose apostacy could be proved if such eyi- 
dence were to acquit? Where is the deserter of his party, wha 
might not boast his steadiness and consistency, if so thin a 
veil were permitted to cover his versatility ?. The consistency 
of a great public character is not to be demonstrated by a casual 
coincidence of expression, by a sameness of phraseology, or 
by a continued avowal of the same abstract truths: it is the ge- 
neral tenor of conduct, the tendency of measures pursued, and 
the operating habitudes of a man’s mind, that must prove him 
faithful or recreant, steady or inconsistent, Judged by these 
criteria, will Mr. Burke be acquitted ? Will he, who during forty 
years of his life attached himself to a party, followed it through 
all its fortunes, and supported ALL its measures, be called con- 
sistent in breaking with that party, and joining himself to 
the opposite one, without any change in the. principles of 
either? Was it consistent in him, who applauded America 
for dissolving its government, venturing into blood, and ha- 
zarding all the horrors of anarchy, in supporting its claim 
to perhaps one of the most doubtful of the “* RIGHTS OF MAN,” 
the right of self-taxation; was it consistent in him to repro- 
bate France for shaking off a despotism which violated all the 
‘* rights of man,” and perverted the ends of society? Was it 
consistent in Aim, the tendency of whose writings, speeches, and 
conduct, for so many years, was to inspire mankind (and par- 
ticularly his own country) with the warmeft love of liberty and 
the highest admiration of revolutionary principles *, to write, 
speak, and act at last,—-we will not say with a view of re-esta- 
blishing despotism in a country which had rescued itself from 
that curse, but certainly in such a manner as counteracted the 
spirit of liberty every where, and tended to perpetuate every 
establishment of despetism and superstition? In a word, was it 
consistent in the zealous champion of popular rights, the 
strenuous—we had almost said the viru/ent—antagonist of Mr. 
Pitt, to become at last a pensioner on the crown, and an eager 





* It is apparent that we speak of the principles on which the Re- 
volution of 1688 was founded. 
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supporter of the administration which he had so often and so 
severely condemned? We charge not Mr. Burke with base or 
immoral motives: we have been among the most ardent ad- 
mirers of his extraordinary powers ; and we believe that he 
may have had reasons for every part of his conduct, which jus- 
tified him to himself :—but that he was consisTENT, we think 
Dr. Bisset has not proved; and we doubt whether it be pos- 
sible to prove it. 

Considering this work as a literary production, perhaps it 
does not add much to the character which Dr. Bisset acquired 
by his last performance : yet it possesses considerable merit. 
Though what may properly be called the life of Burke 
is involved in this composition with a great variety of extra- 
neous matter, yet that matter is frequently amusing and: in- 
structive ; and, taken all together, it affords something like a 

eneral idea of our history during the period which it compre- 

ends. Throughout the volume, indeed, we meet with the 
strongest proofs not only that the Doctor has attentively studied 
whatever relates to the immediate subject of which he treats, 
but that he possesses a very considerable fund of general in- 
formation. The perusal of his book would, however, have been 
productive of more pleasure, if it displayed less of a studied 
phraseology.——* Ephemerous expedients,’ § terrestrial superio- 
rity,’ * variegated powers,’ &c, &c. are expressions which, # 
they do not violate the propriety of language, at least offend by 


_ their femblance of affectation. Dr. B. is likewise too fond of ab- 


straction ; such phrases as the * philosophy of mind,’ and ¢ the 
knowlege of cause,’ force themselves too often on the reader. 

Of his learning, and of his critical skill, the Doctor also seems 
too profuse :—the analysis of Cicero’s eloquence, and the com- 
parison of it with that of Mr. Burke, might have been spared 5 
and we cannot help thinking that his: frequent review of the 
state of letters, at different periods, seems in a Biographer 
rather an encroachment on the province of the Historian, and 
more calculated to display his own knowlege than to illustrate 
his subject. Without imputing this design to Dr. Bisset, 
however, we will only farther remark that, were he to 
appear /ess learned and more simple in his compositions, he 
would probably become a much greater favourite with his 
readers. 
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‘Art. IV. A Poyage to St. Domingo, in the Years 1788, 1789, 

" and1790. By Francis Alexander Stanislaus Baron de Wimpf- 
fen, ‘T'ranslated from the original Manuscript, which has never 
been published. By J. Wright. 8vo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


| he a preface to this volume, we are informed by the author 
that in 1788 he sent to the press ** Letters of a Traveller,” 
which were merely extracts from a more voluminous work, 
intended by him to have been printed with his ‘ Voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope :” but that, being called by particular circum 
stances to St. Domingo, he saw himself compelled to renounce 
a publication ‘ which, in the present situation of affairs, might 
possibly not have been uninteresting to the reader.’ 

Of the volume before us, he says that it contains ‘a part of 
his observations during a residence of two years, in the richest 
and most flourishing of all the colonies :’ but that it may per- 
haps be objected to him, ‘ that to some details of importance, 
he has joined others of too minute and trifling a nature, for such 
as look for nothing in voyages but great political and come 
mercial events.’—In answer to this, however, he observes that 
travellers are not more exempt than other people, ‘ from the 
weakness of attaching a certain value to the honour of occupy- 
ing for a moment the attention of the public. But exclusive 
of this consideration, there are many readers more or less 
pleased with what may be called the dramatic part of a book 
of travels; and I frankly confess (says he) that I am one of the 
number.’ 


‘ The work, however, (continues the author, ) is very far from be- 
ing so eomplete as it might have been, if unforeseen events had not 
compelled me to leave, in a depot from whence it may never be pos- 
sible for me to recover them, together with the manuscript of my 
“© Voyage to the Cape f Good Hope,” a variety of materials, by the 
assistance of which | proposed some day or other, to give a greater 
extension to my observations on Saint Domingo.’ 


The remaining and greatest part of the author’s preface 
consists of observations ‘on the manner in which the conquest 
of St. Domingo has been conducted ;’ or, as he might have 
more accurately said, attempted. —Of these, however, we shall 
take no particular notice, since nearly all that Great Britain 
had acquired in that island, at an enormous expence in men 
and money, has been lately abandoned; without, as we be- 
lieve, any intention even of endeavouring to extend our re- 
maining possessions there. 

Baron de Wimpffen’s account of his voyage to St. Domingo 
is formed and divided into Letrers, which are in general well 
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_written ; and they are rendered lively and more entertaining, 
by the frequent introduction of his own sentiments and ré- 
“flexions on the various objects and events which presented them- 
selves. ‘The occurrences at sea, which our author describes, 
are in general similar to those that we find in the accounts 
of modern voyages ; and indeed many of his communications 
from St. Domingo resemble those which have been made by 
other travellers in different parts of the West Indies, because 
the circumstances, productions, and modes of life, in all these 
islands, have a near resemblance, 


The true and original name of St. Domingo, according to 
our author, is involved in obscurity: 


‘ Francis Coreal (says he ).informs usthat the natives called it Quisquia, 
Haiti, and Cipanga*. It seems to me that these were not so much 
the name of the whole island, as of the different districts, in which 
the original inhabitants had formed their establishment. The Spa- 
niards, at first, called it Isabella+; afterwards they gave it the name 
of Hispaniola. In this they were followed by all the commercial 
people of Europe, except the French, who, confounding the name 
of the capital, San Domingo {, with that of the Island, called, and 
“still continue to call it, Saint Domingo,’— } 

‘ The Spanish part of this Island is infinitely more extensive, 
more fertile, and more abundantly supplied with water than the 
French ; but, on the other hand, there is too little industry to be 
found in it, and too many monks.’—‘ The Spanish colonists, na- 
turally indolent, and moderate in their desires, are satisfied with 
breeding a few head of cattle, on whose milk they subsist; and 
planting a little tobacco, which they smoke, stretched at their length 
in a hammock, suspended between twotrees. The more active among 
them carry on a trifling commerce with the French in tasso or smoked 
bacon, and in live stock, of which the horse, known by the name 
of Baya-hondros, is the most valuable article. -They also, I believe, 
furnish Europe at present with that excellent species of tobacco called 
Saint Domingo ; for the inhabitants of the French part of the island 
scarcely cultivate enough to supply the home consumption.’— 

‘ As. it seems necessary that a certain number of absurd prejudices 
should imprint the mark of folly on every thing which relates to the 
human species ; it is here the colour of the skin, which, in its different 
degrees of shade from black to white, takes place of the distinctions 
of rank, of merit, of birth, of honours, and even of fortune. Sa 
that a negro, although he proved his descent in a right line from the 
Magi who came to adore our Saviour, although he joined to the ge- 





* 66 Relation des Voyages,’? &c.'Tom. 1. Chap. t. 





t+ ‘* Correspondence de Fernand Cortez, &c. Lettre I. 
t{ § The ** Histoire Generale des Voyages’? concludes the history 
of the foundation of this city, with a most unpardonable blunder. 
<* It became,” says he, ‘ in process of time, under the name of Saint 
Domingo, one of the most flourishing of the French Settlements,”’ 
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nius of a celestial intelligence, all the gold “ which the profound 
earth hides,’’? would never be any thing in the eyes of the poorest, 
the most paltry, the most stupid, the most contemptible of the 
whites, but the dregs of the human race, a worthless slave, a black! 

«© He has relations on the coast !”? Such, Sir, is the expression 
by which they manifest their contempt, on the slightest suspicion 
that a single drop of African blood has found its way into the veins 
of a white. And such is the force of prejudice, that it requires an 
effort of reason and courage to enable you to contract with such an 
unfortunate being, that kind of familiarity, which a state of equality 
pre-supposes and demands.’ 


In opposition to the general outcry against the climate of the 
West Indies, the Baron puts these questions; ¢ Can the po- 
ulation of the Whites be only maintained by emigrations from 
Suvone? Is there any law to prevent the women from breeds 
ing here? Or was it ever heard or said that the air of this 
country was prejudicial (insalubrious) to a Creole ?—* Let us, 
(adds he,) introduce good morals into St. Domingo. Let the 
planters, instead of attaching themselves to those black, yellow, 
livid complexioned mistresses, who brutify, and deceive them; 
marry women of their own colour, and we shall soon see the 


country assume, in the eyes of the observer, a very different | 


aspect.’ 

Baron de Wimpffen joins with those writers who so strongly 
reprobate what he calls ‘ the infamous traffic we maintain on 
the coasts of Africa:’ but he thinks ¢ that they have justly me- 
-rited the reproaches of combating by vain and empty declama- 
tion an abuse, whose defects are more than balanced by its ad- 
vantages. I farther think, that, as every proceeding of this 
kind ought to have in view the common good, it is dangerous, 
nay unlawful, to excite a prejudice against an order of things 
involving the safety and fortune of the public, without pro- 
ducing at the same time a remedy for the necessary evil. We 
have no need of those officious gentlemen to tell us that slavery 
is a hateful thing.’ 

¢ Your colonies, (he continues) such as they are, cannot exist 
without slavery. This is a frightful truth, I confess; but the not 
recognising it is more frightful still, and may produce the most 
terrible consequences. You must then sanction slavery, or renounce 
the colonies: and as thirty thousand whites can only controul four 
hundred and sixty thousand negroes by the force of opinion, (the 
sole guarantee of their existence) every thing which tends to weaken 
or destroy that opinion, is a crime against society.’ 

Of the first settlement made by Europeans in the French 
part of St. Domingo, the author gives the following account : 

¢ ‘Some Frenchmen, driven from Saint Kitts by the Spaniards, 
with other adventurers of their nation, together with a few English, 
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found themselves on the western coast of St. Domingo, then unin- 
habited. They established themselves there in 1627, and were the 
original stock of the Flebustiers ; of those men, whose audacity in 
undertaking, whose prodigious courage in executing the most difficult 
enterprises, reduced to the level of children’s play, the fabulous ex- 
ploits of the demi-gods of antiquity ; and whose ferocity occasioned 
one of their chiefs to be called Monsars the ExTERMINATOR. 

_ © Disgusted with their vagabond and perilous mode of existence, 
some of these extraordinary men, of whom the greater part were 
English, betook themselves to the isle of Tortua *, (which they had 
made their magazine in 1630, after driving away about five and 
twenty Spaniards) on the coast of Saint Domingo, where they joined 
themselves to the Buccaneers, a species of hunters, whose wandering 
and precarious habits of life, served the Flebustiers as an intermediate 
step in their passage from the state of sailors and soldiers, to that of 
planters. 

‘ Two things which will always unite men in society closer toge- 
ther, the necessity of order, and of perpetuating themselves, deter- 
mined these new inhabitants to ask for a chief, and for women. The 
government sent them at first Duparquet, and soon after Bertrand 
d’Ogeron de la Bouére, a gentleman of Angers, who arrived on the 
sixth of June 1636. He was succeeded by Ducasse, and L’ Arnage ; 
and the selection of these men, worthy in every respect to command 
others, proves that governments are not always deceived in the choice 
of those to whom they delegate a part of their power. ‘ Mild 
and firm,” says a modern historian, speaking of D’Ogeron, ‘ pa- 
tient and adroit: instructed by misfortune, and the habitude of livin 
with this ferocious people; cherished by them, and respected by 
those above him, he was still superior to the opinion they had formed, 
1 would not say of his virtues, but of his talents +.” 

‘The choice of women was less dificult to make. France, at 
that time, abounded with poor, industrious, and modest females, 
whose sweet and ingenuous dispositions would have softened, nay, 
purified the morals of men, rather unformed than corrupted. What, 
Sir, did they do? They sent them prostitutes from the hospitals, 
abandoned wretches raked up from the mud of the capital, disgust- 
ing compounds of filth and impurity of the grossest kind. And it 
is astonishing to me, that their manners, as dissolute as their language, 





* ¢ At first occupied by the English in 1638, under the command 
of Willis. A French engineer of the name of Le Vasseur drove 
them out; adopted, with the title of prince, the manners of a 
tyrant, and was assassinated by two of his nephews. Tortua then 
fell under the command of the Chevalier de Fontenay, who restored 
it to the Spanish; when a third adventurer, Deschamps du Rausset, 
took it from them again in 1669, and five years afterwards, sold it 
to the West India Company. See Labat, Nouveau Voyage aux Isles 
Frangoises de L’ Amérique. Tom. 5. Chap. 6. 

+. < Histoire Ganérale de V Asie, de PAfriquy et de P Amérique. 
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are not perpetuated in their posterity, to a greater degree than they 
really appear to be.’ 


M. de Charmilily, in a work which we lately reviewed, has 
blamed Mr. Edwards for giving too tea cerable an account of 
Port au Prince, and of the treatment of the slaves in St. Do- 
mingo: our readers may therefore not be displeased at seeing 
what the Baron de Wimpffen writes on. these topics.—Of the 
first, he says, 


‘ When a person has been acquainted in France with colonists, 
and above all with Creole colonists, he cannot approach Port-au- 
Prince, now become the residence of the civil and military powers, 
the capital of the richest country on the face of the globe ! -the most 
fertile in delights! the throne of luxury! the center of voluptuous- 
ness! without experiencing that secret shivering, that pleasing and 
vague anxiety, which precedes admiration, and prepares the soul for 
enthusiaam—To be brief; I entered between two rows of huts, jolt- 
ing along a dusty track called a street, and searching in vain for 
Persepolis, amongst a chaotic mass of wuoden barracks ! 

‘I defy, Sir, the most volcanic imagination to resist the first 


- effects of such a surprize. In a state of stupefaction, I asked my 


companion where we were? At Port-au-Prince.—Yes, just as we are 
at Paris, in the suburbs of Saint Marceau, I suppose ?—You will see 
that to-morrow. 

‘ The next day, although my eagerness to satisfy myself made me 
get up before the sun, yet ten o’clock surprized me, still seekin 
the true Port-au-Prince, the Pot-au-Pince* of the inhabitants, 
without being able to find it. I discovered, indeed, from time to 
time, some casas, more large, more ornamented than the rest. An 
insulated edifice of stone, and of a tolerably regular construction, an- 
nounced to me the residence of the governor ; I saw, also, a market 

lace, which the present intendant, , aha Barbet de Marbois, has 
Lately decorated with two fountains, in a good taste, but which are 
absolutely inaccessible from the filth which the negroes, who come 
for water, never fail to leave behind them. Adjoining this place, on 
a rising ground which overlooks it, I observed too, a little esplanade, 
planted with a few rows of young trees, and a bason with a jet d’eau in 
the midst of it, destined to serve for a terrace to the new government 
offices, which they propose building—but all this, even granting the 
streets were more regular than they are, would scarcely constitute a 
city of the third rank with us. Besides, most of this is the work of 
Mons. de Marbois, and of the last two or three years; and clearly 
proves that the inhabitants of St. Domingo saw, and still see, the 
present Port-au-Prince as the Jews are said to see the New Jerusalem 
ia the old one.’ 


Of the treatment of the negroes, the author gives the follow- 
ing among other instances ; J 
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* « The Creolian method of pronunciation.” 
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‘ A lady, whom I have seen, a young lady, and one of the handy 
somest in the island, gave a grand dinner. Furious at seeing a dish 
ef pastry brought to the table overdone, she ordered her negro cook 
to be seized, and thrown into the oven, yet glowing with heat—And 
this horrible Megzra, whose name I suppress out of respect to her 


“family ; this infernal fiend whom public execration ought to drive 


with every mark of abhorrence from society ; this worthy rival of 
the too famous Chaperon *, is followed, and admired——for she is 
rich and beautiful ! : 
¢ So much for what I have heard, and now for what I have seen. 
‘ The day after my return, | was walking before the casa of a 
planter with one of his neighbours, when we overheard him bid a 


negro gointo the inclosure of this very neighbour, pull up two young 
trees which he pointed out to him, and re-plant them inimed 


lately 
on a terrace he was then forming. 

‘ The negro went: the neighbour followed him, surprized him 
in the fact, and brought him to his master, whom I had by this 
time joined, in the hope of witnessing a scene of confusion which 
promised to be amusing. : 

‘ Conceive, Sir, what passed in my mind, when, on the complaint 
of the neighbour, I heard the master coldly order another of his ne- 

oes to tie the pretended culprit to a ladder, and give him an hun- 
dred lashes ! We were both of us struck with such astonishment, that, 
stupified, pale, and shuddering, while the unhappy negro received the 
barbarouschastisement in silence, we looked at. one another without 
being able to utter a single word—And he who ordered, he who 
thus punished his own crime on the blind instrument of his will; at 
once the dastardly perpetrator and the unfeeling witness of the most 
ztrociaus injustice, 1s here one of the first organs of the law, the offi- 
cial protector of innocence! Heavens! if a pitiful respect for deco- 
rum forbids me to devote the name of this monster to eternal infamy, 
let me at least be permitted to hope that Divine Justice will hear the 
cries of the sufferer, and sooner or later accumulate on the tyrant’s 
head, all the weight of its vengeance !” 

In his xxviith letter, the author gives an account of the ex- 
tent and divisions of the French part of St. Domingo, its po- 
pulation, &c. He makes the surface of it equal to nearly 
2000 square leagues; and the inhabitants, as enumerated in’ 
1790, to amount to 38,360 Whites; 8370 people of colour; 
and 455,000 Blacks 3 exclusive of the Whites and Blacks of 
whose residence there was no legal document; and he 
thinks that, comprehending the garrisons and crews of ves- 
sels, the total population of the French part of the island 
might have been fairly estimated at 50€,000 souls; con- 


sequently, that, during the five years preceding 1790, there 


* ¢ A planter of Saint Domingo, who, in the same circumstances, 
seeing the heat shrivel and draw open the lips of the unhappy negro, 
exclaimed in a fury, “ ‘The rascal laughs.” 


© Nouveau Voyage aux Isles Frangoises de L’ Amérique. ‘Tom. 1. 
Chap. 1.’ 
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had been an addition of more than 150,0¢0 negroes ; their 
number at the end of 1785 having amounted only to 300,000. 
He afterward states the average value of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, cacao, molasses, rum, hides, dying woods, and tor- 
toise-shell, annually exported, at 205,370,067 livres. 

Of the dress, manners, &c. of the white females in the 
French part of St. Domingo, the author gives the following 
description, 


‘ If we put off here, Sir, to the epoch when innocence begins to 
blush at its nakedness, the precaution of giving a veil to the modesty 
of the daughters; that of the mothers has merely what is necessa 
to conceal the nudity, without hiding the shape of their limbs. A 
single petticoat and a loose gown of the finest muslin compose their 
usual dress—there is no occasion for a long and narrow examination 
to distinguish across the faint carnation tinge which floats along this 
airy vesture, the impostures of art from the real treasures of nature ! 
When circumstances require them to be dressed with more care, they 
add a coloured under-petticoat, and a corset: if there be any who have 
the folly of attempting to set themselves out with more parade, so much 
the worse for them—they are certainly not the most handsome ; and 
the art which deprives beauty of some of its charms, can never embel- 
lish ugliness. With respect to the face, that must be left at all events 
as it came out of the hands of nature; for however skilfully the paint 
may be applied, we should see in a few minutes the charms of the 
prettiest made-up face melt away with the ceruse and the carmine that 
composed it. 

‘A female Creole, who has never been'out of Saint Domingo, 
would be a creature of a particular species, were it not for the con- 
formity which an education, similar almost in every instance, establishes 
between her and the female mulatto. Let this, however, bea secret 
between us: for you will easily comprehend that with the prejudices 
which exist here, such a comparison must be an inexpiable crime in 
the eyes of those whose dignity it compromises. 

‘ I have no intention to speak of their morals, yet I cannot help 
observing that the female Creoles have so much the more merit in 
living chaste, as the example of the males, and the education they 
receive, leave them absolutely without resource against the influence 
of the climate, and the dangers of an eternal idleness. They pass 
their lives either stretched at length, or chinta, that is, sitting in the 
oriental manner on mats, where their supreme delight is to have the 
soles of their feet tickled by a female slave. With the exception of a 
little cookery, they never employ themselves in the occupations of their 
sex: for inall parts of the world, where labour is the lot of the slave, 
idleness is necessarily an essential prerogative of the master. The 
only art in which they excel, the only one in which, I am told, their 
diligence equals their knowledge, is the art whigh constitutes not the 
least indifferent part of the rs Amandi of Ovid or of Bernard.’ 


Our readers will now be able to judge of the general merits 


of this work.—It must, however, be remembered that the au- 
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thor’s accounts and descriptions (with a few exceptions, 
relating chiefly to immoveable or unchangeable objects) will 
no longer accord with the state of things in St. Domingo; 
where all the varieties of desolation, all the modes of destruc- 
tion and misery which ean reach human existence and human 
industry, have co-operated to sweep away or change almost 
évery thing that was worthy of attention. 

Respecting the translator’s language, we think that it is 
generally entitled to commendation, though in some instances 
it certainly might have been improved ;—and we consider it as 
one of his principal defects that several of the French names, 
particularly those of vegetable productions in the West Indies, 
are retained and printed without any attempt towards a trans- 
lation ; though they have been long and generally known by 
appropriate English names. Such are the ¢ Manciniller’ 
(Manchineal tree); * Papaver’ (Papauw tree); ¢ Calebasier’ 
(Calebash tree); * Goyavier’ (Guava tree); ‘ Ignama’ (the 
yam); § Banana’ (the Plantain); and a considerable number 


of others. Ban... 





Art. V. A Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and Swampy Grounds, 
illustrated by Figures, with cursory Remarks upon the Originality 
of Mr. Elkington’s Mode of Draining. To which are added, 
Directions for making a new Kind of strong, cheap, and durable 
Fence for rich Lands ; for erecting, at little Expence, Mill-Dams, 
or Weirs upon Rivers, that shall be alike firm and durable; for 
effectually guarding against Encroachments by the Sea upon the 
Land, aud for gradually raising drowned Fens, into sound Grass 
Lands. As also Disquisitions concerning the different Breeds of 
Sheep, and other domestic Animals: being the principal Additions 
that have been made to the Fourth Edition of Essays relating to 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs, published separately, for the Ac- 
commodation of the Purchasers of the former Editions of this 
Work. By James Anderson, LL.D. F.R.SS. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 308. 6s. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 


I’ Dr. Anderson be not rich, and’ his motto ( Meo sum pauper 
in are ) seems to indicate that he is not, he has been, accord- 
ing to this account, the cause of riches to other men. He “has 
laboured, and other men have entered into his labour.” Mr. 
Brodie is supposed to have realized, we are here told, a hundred 
thousand pounds by his patent Bath Stove, constructed on a prin- 
ciple illustrated by a plate in Dr. A.’s treatise “On Smoky 
Chimneys ;” and Mr. Elkington has obtained a premium from 
parliament of 1coo/. for a mode of draining by what he calls 
tupping of springs, which Dr. A. discovered, practised, and 
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explained many years ago*. Dr. A. does not positively accuse 
Mr. E. of having taken the hint from his Essays relating to Agri- 
culture and Rural Affairs: it may with him have been an ori- 


ginal thought: but Dr. A. contends that Mr. E. was not the 
first inventor. 

In two letters to Sir John Sinclair, as president of the Board 
of Agriculture, the Doctor puts in his claim to a little ‘* empty 
praise,” and is hurt at the oblivious silence in which his name 
is endeavoured to be buried, and at Sir John’s apparently marke 
ed partiality. He also complains of Sir John in another re« 
spect, with which we will not interfere. 

Dr. A. tells us in what manner he was led to the discover 
of draining by boring or tapping. It is curious; and we think 
that our readers will deem it worth insertion : 


‘ I had a field of wet land that lay very flat, but so surrounded by 
ditches, that no surface water could come to it from higher ground 
any where, and possessing at the same time such a level as to prevent 
any water from necessarily stagnating upon it. The field was so wet, 
that in many places it was a mere hobbling bog, over which a man 
could scarcely pass during the driest weather in summer. This was a 
very unprofitable as well as disgustful object ; and, in the beginning 
of the year 1764, I set about seriously to have it drained. On con 
sidering the circumstances of the case with attention, I soon per- 
ceived that as no surface water could come upon it from the higher 

round ; and as the rain that fell upon the field itself was suftered 
Feely to run off, the water that drowned it must rise up from below. 
But as the weight of the atmosphere acted on this field as well as on 
those around, the water could not be made to ascend, as in a pump, 
by means of suction: it must, then, be forced to take that direction 
in consequence of some powerful pressure from below ground, acting 
so strongly as to overcome its natural gravity. This pressure, it waa 
evident, could only be in consequence of the water flowing from 
higher ground, under the mnpeers through a stratum of pervious mat 
ter, being pent in near the bottom, by a stratum of clay placed above 
it, and thus forced to rise to a higher level, than the low ground, in 
this kind of subterraneous canal, so as, by the natural power of gra- 
vity, to be squeezed forcibly through small fissures in the superior 
stratum of clay. If so, it would necessarily follow, that should a hole 
be dug through the superincumbent stratum of clay, so as to reach 
the bed of the reservoir, the water would be allowed to issue freel 
through that opening, and to run off the ground by its natural levels 
and thus would the accumulated water, which occasioned the pres- 
sure, be gradually discharged, after which, it could no longer be 





* «JT have often imagined, that the expence of digging these pits 
might be saved, by boring a hole through the solid stratum of clay, 
with a large wimble (auger) made on purpose; but as I never expe- 
rienced this, I cannot say whether or not it would answer the desired 
aad exactly.’ 
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forced up through the small fissures in the clay ; and, of course, thé 
wetness, which had arisen solely from that cause, must be gradually 
removed, Qn this reasoning, which seemed perfectly conclusive, and 
which was confirmed by observing that the subsoil of that field was 
every where a very stiff clay, mixed with small] stones, the dry wea 
ther was no sooner set in, than I put a man to dig a pit as near to 
the edge of the swaggle as he could approach, ordering him to pene- 
trate directly downwards, making the pit no larger than was sufficient 
to allow him to work, and to proceed without interruption, until he 
should perceive that, on making his strokes, it should sound as if 
it were somewhat hollow below. On observing this, he was desired 
immediately to desist, until he called me, and received farther orders. 
The labourer accordingly fell to work ; but he found the ground so 
hard, that, in the course of two days, he had only penetrated to 
the depth of about five feet. During that time, I frequently visited 
the work, to examine appearances. Nothing remarkable occurred, 
save that little peering springs often were discovered, through which 
the water issued ; but the quantity of water that came from them 
was not such as to interrupt the work. On the morning of the 
third: day, about breakfast time, the labourer called on me, and 
said, that as his stroke gave a douf sound, (that was his phrase) he 
had called me, according to my desire. I went immediately with 
him to the place, and having made him go down into the pit, I de- 
sired him to show me in what manner he could come out of it. He 
then pointed out to me a kind of steps he had made into the clay 
on one side ; and having lent him my hand to assist him, I found he 
eould get out very quickly. I then ordered him to take a kind of 
sharp-pointed iron crow, with a cross handle and foot to it, which he 
had found a very useful tool in loosening the clay, and give a stroke 
of that with all his force upon the bottom, which he did.—On this, 
to his great surprize, the tool penetrated a thin crust, and then fell 
down, from: one to two feet, as in a vacuity. Through the open- 
ing thus made, a strong jet of water rushed instantly with impe- 
tuosity ; but I being aware of it, and at hand to assist the man in 
mounting, he got very quickly to the surface, and out of all danger, 
though not a little terrified at what had happened. The stream was 
at first so large, as might, I suppose, have filled a pipe of from six 
to twelve inches diameter; and rose, as a jet d’eau, to the height of 
six fect at least, above the surface of the ground. The labourer, 
who had no idea of such a phenomenon, looked upon it with an over- 
powering astonishment, which would have furnished a fine subject 
for the painter. The stream continued to flow, and to rise above the 
surface of the ground for about a week; but gradually abated in 
height, till it arose not above the surfase of the ground, and conti- 
nued stil] to flow; but the quantity of water gradually diminished, 
till it at last settled into a perennial spring, which continues to run 
till the present day. 

‘ The consequence of this operation was, that during the course 
of the ensuing summer, the water gradually drained off from the 
boggy ground ; the swagg¢le slowly acquired a firm surface, so as to 
admit of being ploughed at any season; and about twenty acres of 
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ground were thereby drained, which, before that time, had been, in 
a great measure, useless for every agricultur al purpose.’ 


Some critical remarks are offered by Dr. A. on the account 
that has been printed of Mr. Elkington’s discovery: but, as 
this appears not to have come from Mr. E. himself, the defects 
which it may have are not chargeable on him. As far as it has 
induced Dr A. to re-consider the matter, it has proved doubly 
advantageous to the public; his philosophic and investigating 
mind having penetrated deeply into the subject, and system- 
atized that which to Mr. Elkington was little more than a fore 
tunate accident. 

The additions to the Essay on Draining are considerable; in 
these the author has not only explained the theory of springs 
and the causes of what is called spouting land, and in some 
places, springey /and, (thus enabling the practical farmer to ap- 
ply the properest and cheapest remedy to the disease of supers 
Huous moisture, ) but has illustrated the subject of well-digging, 
and has thrown out hints to which miners will find it their in- 
terest to attend. We have read these additions with much 
satisfaction ; and all who are acquainted with the importance 
of draining, in agriculture, will think that Dr. A., as well as 
Mr. E., is entitled to some public remuneration. After the 
sum voted to the latter, there is something like national injus- 
tice in letting the former go without his reward. 

The second essay points out the uses of the Balsam Poplar in 
fencing. Following the directions here given, a new, strong, 
cheap, permanent, and beautiful kind of fence for rich land 
may be obtained. Dr. A. calls it a ddfderatum in agriculture, 
that he never hoped to see supplied. 

We are next instructed in the best method of making Mill-dams 
or Weirs, Heads, or Breasts acrofs rivers. Here Dr. A. advises 
to make that side of the breast, which looks down the river, a 
strong perpendicular wall, instead of an inclined plane ;—to 
ram in a bed of clay on the upper side of the wall ;—to slope off 
gradually with gravel and stones upwards, in order to take off the 

the pressure of the water against the dam-head; and to sur- 
mount the wall with a broad coping of flat stones, inclining 
downwards, above the weir, and projecting someway over on 
the other side, so as to carry the water clean over without 
touching the side of the perpendicular wall. If stones cannot 
be had, he recommends planks of oak, strongly fastened.— 
‘Those who have works of this kind to construct must consult 
the paper itself for particular directions. 

The means of preventing the sea from making encroachments on 
the land are next detailed. &* Hitherto (says Dr. A. to the im- 
petuous ocean) shalt thou go; but no farther.” This philoso- 
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pher, however, is not like the courtiers of our Canute, who talked 
of restraining the tide by,a command ; nor like Xerxes, who 
thought of subjugating the sea to his controul by casting iron 
fetters into it (Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigaum * ): but 
he sagely investigates the circumstances under which Neptune 
becomes not only an earth-shaker, but an earth-devourer ; and he 
then points out in what manner this hungry God, who often eats 
up acres of land at a meal, may be disappointed of his prey 3 
which is by a very simple process clearly explained in the 
essay. 

This part is followed by Cursory hints on the most beneficial 
method of recovering low lands, in certain cases, from the sea. 
These hints resolve themselves into this short advice ;—to 
assist and not to counteract the wise operations of nature. 

The volume closes with that paper which the Bath Society. 
has justly termed excellent, entitled Disquisitions on the different 
varieties of wool-bearing animals, &c. and which we have noticed 
in our account of the 8th volume of the Memoirs of that Agri- 
cultural Society. If, however, it was excellent at its first pub- 
lication, it is made much more so now by the valuable addi- 
tions with which it is enriched. We may literally say enriched; 
for not only does the author corroborate the doctrine which he 
has advanced respecting the farther improvement of the breeds 
of animals, particularly of sheep, but gives us hopes of actually 
discovering the GOLDEN FLEECE. 

We shall terminate this article by extracting the following ac- 
count of the Arnee, of Hindostan, which is by far the largest 
of the cattle tribe yet known. 


¢ Mr. William Haig,while first lieutenant [Mate ]onboard the Hawkes- 
bury East Indiaman, then in the river of Ganges, about fifty miles 
below Calcutta, observed an animal in the river, alive, but floating 
towards the sea, carried down by the current ; a boat was immediately 
put off, and the creature secured by means of a rope thrown over its 
horns, and towed towards the ship. .They were surprized at the 
largeness of the size of the animal; and being just come into the 
river, from Europe, it was accounted a glorious prize, and instantl 
slaughtered, for the sake of fresh provisions. It was found to be a 
bullock of ouly two years old, yet when cut up, the four quarters 
weighed full 1450 pounds. From this datum we cannot suppose, 
that a beast of this kind, of full stature, and completely fatted, would 
weigh less than 4500 pounds; for we know that a lean bullock, of 
two years old, will not amount to one-third part of the weight that 
the same animal would have attained at nine years of age, when fully 
fatted ; and as this creature must, in all probability, have been carried 
down the river for, perhaps, a thousand miles, before it was catched 
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(none of these cattle, that I have heard of, being bred lower than 
Plassy,) we must suppose that it would be very much emaciated ; yet 
all on board the fhip thought it excellent eating. As the head, feet, 
skin, entrails, and tallow of a fatted animal, weigh very little less than 
the four quarters, we shall see reason to believe that some of these, 
when alive, may be found, which will not be less than from 80 to go 
cwt. upwards of four ton ic, ak so that it must be a very stately 
creature. They are said to be sometimes eleven or twelve feet in 


ee 
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Art. VI. The Works of the Eart of Orrorp. 
[Article continued: See Review for July, p. 327.] 


Ww: hasten to perform our promise of continuing the de- 

scription of the merits of this curious and interesting 
publication ; and our observations on the first volume being ne- 
cessarily short and hasty, we shall take a retrospective view of 
some of its contents. 

The punctuation has been so sparingly performed (we sup- 
pose in the author’s own copy) as to render it difficult to com- 
prehend some parts of the epistle from Florence: but neither 
Robespierre nor Marat ever gave a blacker picture of Gallic mo- 
narchs, than our noble author has done of the kings of our own 
country. ‘The poem, indeed, was written during the most furi- 
ous conflict between Whigs and Tories; when the Pope and the 
Pretender were the raw-head and bloody-bones which were to 
frighten all the legitimate children of liberty. 

‘The next piece, Inscription. for the neglected Column in the 
Place of St. Mark at Florence, is a most vehement, and, seem- 
ingly, unprovoked philippic on a family, some of whom had 
certainly virtues to compensate for the vices of the rest; and 
which were the vices of the times in which they lived. Our 
readers will doubtless recollect the great obligations that 
literature, arts, and sciences, have had to Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
Leo the Xth, &c. 

- The portrait of Lord Granville is spirited, and nicely touched : 


Portrait of John Earl Granville. —_ immediately after his Death 
| in 1763. 
* Commanding beauty, smooth’d by cheerful grace, 
Sat on each open feature of his face. 
Bold was his language, rapid, glowing, strong ; 
And science flow’d spontaneous from his tongue. 
A genius, seizing systems, shighting rules ; 
And void of gall, with boundless: scorn of fools. 
Ambition dealt her flambeau to his hand, 
And Bacchus sprinkled fuel on the brand. 
His wish to counsel monarchs, or controul ; 
His means—th’ impetuous ardour of his soul ; 
E2 Fox 
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For while his views out-stripp’d a mortal’s spany 
Nor prudence drew, nor craft pursued the plan. 
Swift fell the scaffold of his airy pride, 

But, slightly built, diffus’d no ruin wide. 
Unhurt,, undaunted, undisturb’d he fell ; 

Could laugh the same, and the same stories tell : 
And more a sage than * he, who bade await 
His revels, till his conquests were complete, 
Our Jovial statesman either sail unfurl’d, 

And drank his bottle, tho’ he miss’d the world.’ 


At p. 32. we have another + ingenious and pleasant fable. 
When wedescend into prose, we meet with a specimen of playful 
sarcastic humour of a very peculiar kind, in the Advertisement 
to the Hiflery of Good-breeding; which appeared, in 1746, in a 
periodical pamphlet called he ALufeum. 

The essays which Mr. Walpole gave to “ The World” are of a 
very original and ironical cast. Whoever is in possession of 
the papers so called, established and carried on by Mr. Ed. 
Moore f, author of Fables for the Female Sex, may be glad to 
be informed that No. vi. vin. X. XIV. XXVIII. CIIIs CLX. CLXIV. 
anda /Vorld extraordinary,—with two very pleasant papers on 
the inundation of books, intended for The World, but which 
were never published in that work,—were written by the Ho- 
norable Horace Walpole, late Earl of Orford. =, 

We have already celebrated his humorous pamphlet, writ- 
ten in 1757, intitled, ** A Letter from XO HO, a Chinese phi- 
losopher in London, to his friend Lien Cui at Pekin,” in our 
xxth volume. 

Notwithstanding the pains and ingenuity which our author 
has bestowed in his inquiries into the age and person of the 
long-lived Countess of Desmond, we have thought, and think 
still, that he has left the authenticity of this extraordinary 
longevity nearly as he found it: 2. e. very obscure and unsatis- 
factory. 

For our free and candid discussion of the merits of the 
guthor’s lively and spirited Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, we refer to the x1xth vol. of our Review§; where, 
though we have not always been of the ingenious writer’s opi- 
nion, we have sincerely praised when we approved, and have 
been unusually copious in our extracts of long and discrimina- 
tive characters of illustrious persons, whose memory and de- 
scendants he lus very seldom flattered. Had we leisure to go 
over the same ground again, we should probably find ample 
room for discussion in the singularity of some of the early 
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opinions of our author; in which appears a determined am- 
bition of being wiser than all former historians and biogra- 
phers, and of knowing more of the personages whom he paints 
edeally, than those who saw the originals face to face. Much 
as Mr. Walpole ever affected to hate politics, it does seem as if 
party prejudices had sometimes the guidance of his pen, in 
pulling down and lifting up established characters; giving no 
other authority for degrading anecdotes than very impure sources. 
The character of Sir Edward Hyde, however, p. 348, in com- 
paring him with Vandyke as a verbal portrait painter, is ins 
genious, discriminative, and candid. Mr. W. seldom is tem- 
perate in speaking of any friend or servant of Charles; and 
some of the character-blasting anecdotes and assertions are 
little better than female tittle-tattle, particularly those that are 
hostile to the chastity of the Queens of the first James and of 
Charles I. 

P. 381 of this rst vol. is indubitable republicanism ;—and 
in the character of Clarendon, whom he is obliged to praise in 
some particulars, how much does he deduct, in pronouncing 
his work *¢a laboured justification of Charles’?! That the 
son of a favoured minister, during two reigns, should see these 
defects in the illustrious historian plainer than any other dis 
passionate max, is somewhat marvellous ! 

Seven additional * noble authors’’ are added to the Ca- 
talogue, in this edition: J,ords Bath, Melcombe, Paulett, 
Townshend, Orrery, Duke of Dorset, and Lord Edgecumbe: 
but from these gleanings in the nobility’s Parnassian fields, 
not enough seems to have been collected to fatten a goose, 
Six new characters are added to the supplement, that were 
omitted in former editions. Among these we have PHILip 
Stranuopr, Eart oF CHESTERFIELD; to whose infirmities of 
vanity, immorality, duplicity, artificial and made-up character, 
our author is very tolerant; nay more, parual. As this article 
has not appeared in any former edition of the Catalogue, that 
we recollect, and has been written with some degree of elabo- 
ration, we shall insert it. ‘Lhe reader will aiso see in it a mee 
lancholy instance of want of temper in a polite, well-bred, and, 
to the living, perfectly good-humoured man, when speaking of 
a writer as superior in intellectual strength to the noble Lords 
in his Catalogue, as Samson was to the Lords of the Phi- 
listines in muscular force. 

¢ Philip Stanhope, Earl of Cheferfeid. 

¢ Few men have been born with a brighter show of parts: few men 
have bestowed more cultivation on their natural endowments ; and the 
world has seldom been more just in its admiration both of genuine and 
improved talents. A model yet more rarely beheld, was that of a prince 


of wits who employed more application on forming a successor, than to 
E 3 perpetuate 
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rpetuate his own renown—yet, though the peer in question not 
only laboured by daily precepts to educate his heir, but drew up for 
his use a code of institution, in which no secret of his doctrine was 
withheld, he was not only so unfortunate as to behold a total mis- 
carriage of his lectures, but the system itself appeared so superficial, 
so trifling, and so illaudable, that mankind began to wonder at what 
they had admired in the preceptor, and to question whether the 
dictator of such tinsel injunctions had really possessed those brilliant 
qualifications which had so long maintained him unrivalled on the 
throne of wit and fashion. Still will the impartial examiner do 
justice, and distinguish between the legislator of that little fantastic 
aristocracy which calls itself the great world, and the intrinsic genius 
of a nobleman who was an ornament to his order, an elegant orator, 
an useful statesman, a perfect but no servile courtier, and an author 
whose writings, when separated from his impertinent institutes 
of education, deserve, for the delicacy of their wit and Horatian 
irony, to be ranged with the purest classics of the courts of Au- 
gustus and Louis quatorze. His papers in Common Sense and 
The World might have given jealousy to the sensitive Addison ; and 
though they do not rival that original writer’s fund of natural hu- 
mour, they must be allowed to touch with consummate knowledge 


the affected manners of high life. They are short scenes of gen- 


teel comedy, which, when perfect, is the most rare of all pro- 
ductions. 

‘ His papers in recommendation of Johnson’s Dictionary were 
models of that polished elegance which the pedagogue was pre- 
tending to ascertain, and which his own style was always heaving 
to pac. with tautology and the barbarous confusion of tongues. 
The friendly patronage was returned with ungrateful rudeness by 
the proud pedant; and men smiled, without being surprised, at 
seeing a bear worry his dancing-master. 

¢ Even lord Chesterfield’s poetical trifles, of which a few speci- 
mens remain in some songs and epigrams, were marked by his 
idolized graces, and with his acknowledged wit. His speeches 
courted the former, and the latter never forsook him to his latest 
hours. His entrance into the world was announced by his bon-mots, 
and his closing lips dropped repartees that sparkled with his ju- 
venile fire. 

¢ Such native parts deserved higher application, Lord Chester- 
field took no less pains to be the phoenix of fine gentlemen, than 
Tully did to qualify himself for shining as the first orator, magistrate, 
and philosopher of Rome. Both succeeded: Tully immortalized 
his name; lord Chesterfield’s reign lasted a little longer than that 
of a fashionable beauty. His son, like Cromwell’s, was content ta 
return to the plough, without authority, and without fame. 

¢ Besides his works collected and published by doctor Maty, his 
lordship had begun ‘ Memoirs of his own time.’’——-How far he pro- 
ceeded on such a work I cannot say; nor whether farther than a 
few characters of some eminent persons, which have since been 
printed, and which are no shining proof that lord Chesterfield was 
an excellent historic painter. From his private familiar letters one 
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should expect much entertainment, if most of those published by 
Maty did not damp such hopes. Some few at the end of his cor- 
respondence with his son justly deserve admiration. 


¢ Lord Chesterfield’s writings that are known, were, 

‘¢ Miscellaneous works, with memoirs of his life, by M. Maty, 
M. D.” published in two large volumes in quarto, 1777. In those 
volumes are omitted the following journals, which may be found in 
the several original publications: ‘* Common Sense, for May 21, 
and 28; October 15; Nov. 5; 1737: and January 21; 1738.” 
The last was probably omitted in the edition of his lordship’s works 
for its indecency. Lady Hervey, an intimate friend of lord Chester- 
field, allowed me to mark lord Chesterfield’s” papers from her copy 
of Common Sense. } 

‘© His Letters to his natural son Philip Stanhope ;” published in 
two large volumes in quarto, 1774. 

«« A Supplement” of some letters that were wanting to that cor- 
respondence, was published in quarto, by Dodfley, 1787. 

«« The art of pleasing ;”’ being letters to his successor in the title ; 
published in The Edinburgh magazine, 1774, N° 4, 5, 6, 7. 

“< Letters from lord Chesterfield to alderman George Faulkener, 
doctor Madden, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Derrick, and the earl of Arran.’’ 
London, quarto, 1777. 


‘ Other works of lord Chesterfield, not included in Maty’s edition : 

«« Characters of eminent personages of his own time.”? Duod. 
printed by W. Flexney, 1777. 

«¢ A petition of humour to the king for a pension ;” 1757: re- 
printed with his letters. 

‘‘ Letter to marshal Belleisle, on his letter to marshal Contades 
ordering him to lay waste the electorate of Hanover ;” 1759: pub- 
lished in English and French. 

«« A letter signed Bayes, on the marriage of the king and queen ;” 
published in The London Chronicle, August 25, 1761. 

‘ Porrry.—In Dodsley’s Collection of miscellancous poems, 2d 
edition, ‘¢ the five last poems”’ in vol. i. are by lord Chesterfield. 

‘ Epigrams, ‘ on Esau and Jacob,” published in The sports of 
the Muses; “¢ on lord Hervey, As nature Hervey’s clay, Fc.’’ * on 
lady Thanet, Physic and cards, &Fc.”? in The foundling-hospital for 
wit, and other miscellanies: and in the third part of The. found- 
ling-hospital, ** Verses on Sarah duchess of Richmond going to 
supper 3”? commonly, but wrongly, entitled, On the duchess of 
Rutland. 

‘¢ Truth at Court,”’ in the name of a dean, published in The 
London Chronicle for April 1761, and in The annual register for 
the same year. 

«© Some lines, to be placed in the parlour of his brother sir Wil- 
liam Stanhope, in the house that was Mr. Pope’s at ‘I'wickenham. 

‘«< A dialogue, in prose, on his own going to court, 1762;” MS.’ 

We cannot pass unnoticed the contemptuous harshness of 
the author’s expressions in speaking of the greatest moral writer, 
critic, and philologer, combined, that existed in this, or perhaps 
in any age or nation. § ata inte heaving to overload 
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with tautology and the most barbarous confusion of tongues the 
polished eloquence which he pretenced to ascertain—ungrate- 
ful rudeness of the proud pedant—t!.¢ Bear worrying his dancing- 
master,’ Yet much as we dislike the parallel of Johnson and 
the Bear, we readily allow that the late Lord Chesterfield’s 
Code of Education may be aptly and happily compared to that 
of a dancing master. 

‘Lhe noble author, however, was not satisfied by these severe 
strokes at the great lexicographer, as we perceive by a glance at 
the third vol.—of which more hereafter: but with respect to the 
present attack, we must remind those of our readers who had 
no personal acquaintance with the late Earl of Orford, nor 
with Dr. Johnson, that the Peer hated Johnson because he 
was rough in manners and conversation, unwieldy and un- 
couth in his figure, a JacoLite, and a Christian. Johnson 
had a natural antipathy to the noble Lord as being a Whig, 
the son of a Whig minister, effeminate and unmanly in his 
appearance, dainty and affected in his taste, a Cantabridgian, 
and a philosopher a /a Voltaire. The elements of fire and water 
cannot be more hostile to each other than this pair. Yet 
such was the intrinsic merit of both, in different ways, that all 
who lean towards manly pursuits and eloquence, refined mo- 
rality, and deep thinking, will bow to the shrine of the one ;=— 
while the votaries of lively and quaint wit, fancy, and knowlege 
of the world, who delight in the records of Gothic manners 
and antiquities, and in the relation of curious and queer inci- 
dents before unnoticed, will be captivated by the writings of 
the other. Few readers perhaps will be found so just as to 
allow a due portion of merit to both: yet there is something 
worthy of admiration by the candid of all parties, in the works 
of each, however dissimilar. 

Among the additional Irish peers, the articles concerning 
Lord Barrington, the second Earl of Egmont, Lord Clive, and 
Earl Nugent, are piquant, and written with peculiar attention. 

In the Posrscrirr to * Noble Authors,” the writer discusses, 
in his best strain, the validity of claims to poetical merit set 
up from the authority of Christina de Pisan, by Mademoiselle 
de Keralio, editor of Biblictheque des Romans, i favour of 
Joun Monracvure, Earl of Sarispury, in the xivth century. 

After this we are presented with an entertaining appendix to 
the Royal and Noble Authors, in which we have the history of 
Charles Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at the battie of 
Agincourt, and detained during 25 years. He was nephew of 
Charles VI. of France, and soothed his heavy hours of cap- 
tivity by the study of our language and poetry, of which a 
specimen is inserted.—The first vol. of the work before us 


concludes with the following period: 
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¢ N. B. This addition was written before the revolution in France 
in 1789; since when the follies * of that nation have soured and 
plunged into the most execrable barbarity, immorality, injustice, 
usurpation, and tyranny; have rejected God himself and deified 
| human monsters, and have dared to call this mass of unheard-of 
: crimes ‘ giving liberty to mankind’’—by atheism and massacres !” 


Vor. II. 


i The first article in this volume is the CastLE oF OTRANTO}; 
an old acquaintance, and for which we had formed a friendship 
long before we knew whence it came, or were certain that the 
title did not speak truth, when it pretended that the story was 
translated by William Marshal, Gent. from the original Italian 
of Onufrio Muraito, canon of the church of St. Nicholas, at 

Otranto +. To the 2d edition, in the same year, with the initials 

) of the real author’s name, we were not quite so civil; as 

we could not but Jament that a writer “ of a refined and 

polished genius should be an advocate for re-establishing the 
barbarous superstitions of Gothic devilism! Incredulus odi is 
or ought to be, a charm against all such infatuation.” In 

791, this romance had the honour of being re-printed, at the 
beautiful press of Bodoni, at Parma; not in an Ifalian trans- 

Jation, but in its mother tongue. 

The next production in this volume is a piece of pleasantry 
on the marvellous accounts in circulation (1766) concerning 
the gigantic stature of the inhabitants of Patagonia, under the 
title of An Account of the Giants lately discovered. These 
have since so much degenerated, that, from 9 to 11 feet, which 
Commodore Biron’s people made them, late voyagers have 
cut them down to 5 feet 11, and 6 fect. ‘There ate many 
strokes of humour in this piece, and allusions to the state of 
Europe and the absurdities of the times. 

This playful tract is followed by one more serious and im- 
portant : Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard 
the Third. We have already paid our tribute of praise to the 
acuteness of these Doubts, and to the able manner in which 
they were supported. The ingenious author had indeed the 
address to teach us how to doubt, and to disturb the public 
raind on the occasion: but, as he did not pretend to tell us how 
to solve these doubts satisfactorily, the ideas of men seem to have 
gradually crept into their former channel; and* Shakspeare’s 
character of Richard, founded on the information of the vir- 
tuous atid conscientious Sir Thomas More, who sacrificed his 
own life for conscience sake, together with the testimony of the 
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* A very gentle term. bd 


+ See Vol. xxxut. of our Review, for 1765. 
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generality of historians, (though flatterers of the Lancaster 
party,) fortified by tradition, soon reconciled mankind to the 
old established opinions, from the belief of which neither 
good nor harin could accrue to the present age ; and indolence, 
perhaps indifference, has contributed to prevent further inquiry 
concerning the comeliness of Richard’s person, or the goodness 
of his heart. He is now an established stage tyrant, and the 
frequenters of our theatres would be equally unwilling to part 
with the deformity of his person, or the atrocity of his crimes. 

During the discussion of these Doubts, an open war broke 
out between our author and Guthrie, Hume, and other writers. 
Thrown ovt at first in seeming sport and indifference, the 
Doubts, when opposed, instantly became certainties in the 
opinion of the author ; and it must be owned that the 
contempt with which he treats every one who thinks differently 
from himself, or: a speculative question of little consequence 
to any of the great interests of society, is very aristocratic. 
The Rev. Dr. Millef, Dean of Exeter, and President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Rev. Mr. Masters, are treated 
with peculiar asperity. Neatness and wit, but still more /pite 
and petulance, are displayed in the defence made by the noble 
peer; more, indeed, than could be expected by those who lat- 
terly partook of his general urbanity. 

All interest concerning this controversy being superseded by 
more recent subjects, the author’s defence seems long and 
tedious ; and after all this heavy coil in ‘ fending and prov- 
ing” for nearly 30 years, the noble author, in February 1793, 


for the honour of his heart, wrote the following PosTscriPT to 
his [Zistoric Doubts. 


‘ It is afflictive to have lived to find, in an age called not only 
civilized but enlightened, in this eighteenth century, that such hor- 
rors, such unparalleled crimes have been displayed on the most con- 
spicuous theatre in Europe, in Paris the rival of Athens and Rome, 
that I am forced to allow that a multiplicity of crimes, which I had 
weakly supposed were too manifold and too absurd to have been 
perpetrated even in a very dark age, and ina northern island not 
only not commencing to be polished, but enured to barbarous man- 
ners, and hardened by long and barbarous civil wars amongst princes 
‘and nobility strictly related—Yee, I must ow believe that any atrocity 
may have been attempted or practised by an ambitious prince of the 
blood aiming at the crown in the fifteenth century. I can believe 
(I do not say Ido) that Richard duke of Gloucester dipped his 
hand in the blood of the saint-like Henry the sixth, though so re- 
volting and injudicious an act as to excite the indignation of man- 
kind against him. I can now believe that he contrived the death of 
‘his own brother Clarence—and I can think it possible, inconceivable 
as it was, that he aspersed the chastity of his own mother, in order 
to bastardize the offspring of his eldest brother ; for all these extra- 
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‘vagant excesses have been exhibited in the compass of five years by 
a monster, by a royal duke, who has actually surpassed all the guilt 
imputed to Richard the third, and who, devoid of Richard’s courage, 
has acted his enormities openly, and will leave it impossible to any 
future writer, however disposed to candour, to entertain one hi/loric 
doubt on the abominable actions of Philip duke of Orleans. 

‘ After long plotting the death of his sovereign, a victim as holy 
as, and infinitely superior in sense and many virtues to, Henry VJ. 
Orleans has dragged that sovereign to the block, and purchased his 
execution in public, as in public he voted for it. 

‘ Tf to the assassination of a brother (like the supposed complicity 
of Gloucester to that of Clarence) Orleans has not yet concurred ; 
still, when early in the revolution he was plotting the murder of 
the king, being warned by an associate that he would be detected, 
he said, ** No; for I will have my (natural) brother the abbé St. 
Far stabbed too, and then nobody will suspect me of being concerned 
in the murder of my own brother.”>—So ably can the assassins of an 
enlightened age refine on and surpass the atrocious deeds of Goths 
and Barbarians ! 

‘ Shade of Richard of Gloucester! if my weak pen has been able to 
wash one bloody speck, one incredible charge from your character, can 
I but acknowledge that Philip of Orleans has sullied my varnish, and 
at least has weakened all the arguments that I drew from the impro- 
bability of your having waded so deeply into wickedness and impu- 
dence that recoiled on yourself, as to calumniate your own mother 
with adultery. If you did, it was to injure the children of your 
brother—still you had not the senseless, shameless effrontery to shake 
your own legitimacy.—Philip of Orleans mocks your pitiful self- 
partiality—He in person, and not by proxy, has declared his own 
mother a strumpet, has bastardized himself, and for ever degraded 
his children as progeny descended from a coachman For what 
glory, for what object, far be it from me to conjecture! —Who would 
have a mind congenial enough to that of such a monster, as to be 
able to guess at his motives ?” ! : 





The next production of our author, which appears in this 
volume, is entitled Ainzs WaALroLiAnzZ ; or, a Description of 
the Collection of Pictures at Houghton Hall, in Norfolk, the 
seat of the Right Honorable Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford: to whom it was dedicated when first printed ia 
1743. Every English lover of painting, or of his country, 
must lament the loss of so valuable an assemblage of pic- 
tures, equal if not superior to any private collection in 
Europe. It is but too well known that the debts of the 
first Earl of Orford, which were saddled on his estates by the 
second, obliged the third (George) to sell this admirable col- 
lection of pictures to the late Empress of Russia. 

The introduction to the catalogue of these pictures, by the 
Jate Lord, is an elegant epitome of the history of painting, en- 
riched with a discriminating character of all the principal artists 
of the several schools of Italy, France, and the Netherlands, 
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We find many additions and new illustrations to this catalogue 
since it first appeared. The description of these pictures forms 
a kind of catalogue raifonné, which, now that our country is be- 
reaved of the several great works of which it consisted, affords 
an enthusiastic reader that kind of melancholy pleasure which 
is felt on visiting the tombs in Westminster Abbey; or would be 
expericnced in perusing an enumeration of the books in the 
Alexandrian library. 

This edition of the catalogue is embellished with splendid 
portraits of the first Lord and Lady Orford, and with views and 
ground-plans of Houghton. Hall, which we do not remember to 
have before seen, when visiting the pictures with that catalogue 
in hand. A sermon on painting, preached before the Earl of Or- 
ford, at Houghton, 1742, has always been printed with this 
Description. It is, however, but a profane piece of pleasantry, 
in a bad taste. 

Nature will prevail, a moral entertainment in one act. The 
dialogue of this little piece is lively and comic : but it ends ab- 
ruptly, and is too short for any public use. 

There is much good sense in the author’s Thoughts on Tragedy ; 
but his politeness to Mr. Jephson borders on flattery, as much 
as, in defending his Historic Doubts, his resentment approaches 
towards rudeness and scurrility. 

© Thoughts on Comedy’ are ingenious and spirited. The au- 
thor, like Fontenelle, had certainly more humour than feeling ; 
and therefore, inthese discussions, he manifests more resources 
in speaking of Comedy than Tragedy. 

‘ Detection of a forgery, called “ Lestament politique de 
Chevalier Walpole ;? or, ** Political ‘Testament of Sir Robert 
Walpole.” 

This wi//, which seems to have been known only when 
mentioned by our author, was too absurd and _ insignifi- 
cant to merit an answer. It seems, however, to have been 
piously seized by the son of that great minister, as a vehicle of 
panegyric on his father; and though it affords us no new and 
perhaps no impartial information, it has furnished the detector 
with an opportunity of giving to the public an outline of the po- 
litical life of his illustrious sire, and an account of the manner 
in which he spent his ex-ministerial leisure, during the last 
years of his existence; which, had they not been superseded 
by the more ample memoirs of his life and administration, 
lately* published, wou!d have been gratifying to posterity. 

¢ The life of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Baker, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, written 1778.’ The exordium to this 
biographical essay is not very flattering to authors; and yet 


* See M. Rev. for June, Art. iii. 
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our noble scribe seemed always ambitious of being enrolled in 
their corps. After a very common observation on the few 


events in the life of a man of letters that can be worth re- 
cording, he adds: 


‘ Nor are authors such benefaftors to the world, that the triflin 
incidents of their lives deserve to be recorded. The most fhining of 
the class have not been the most useful members of the community. 
If Newton unravelled some arcana of nature, and exalted our ideas of 
the Divinity by the investigation of his works; what benefactions 
has Homer or Virgil conferred on mankind but a fund of harmonious 
amusement ? Barren literati, who produce nothing, are innocent 
drones, whom the world has been so kind as to agree to respect for 
having entertained themselves gravely in the manner most agreeable 
to their taste. When they have devoured libraries, they are sup- 
posed to be prodigies of knowledge, though they are but walking or 
temporary dictionaries. Yet the republic of letters, confining its own 
honours to its own corporation, fondly decrees the distinction of bio- 
graphy to most of its active, and to some of its mute members.’ 


‘here is too much of party in this life of Mr. Baker ;—and 
there is too much egotism in the author’s subsequent account 
of his ‘own conduct,’ to be amusing to our readers or his own. 
In his correspondence with ministers, however, a letter to the 
first Mr. Pitt is so spirited, yet so ingeniously civil, that we 
shall insert it here. 


’ ‘ To the Rt. Hon. Witxtiam Pitt. 
© SIR, 

¢ On my coming to town I did myself the honour of waiting on 
you and lady Hesther Pitt, and though I think myself extremely 
distinguished by your obliging note, I should be sorry for having 
given you the trouble of writing it, if it did not 4nd me a very par- 
donable opportunity of saying what I much wished to express, but 
thought myself too private a person, and of too little consequence, to 
take the liberty to say. In short, Sir, I was eager to congratulate 
you on the lustre you have thrown on this’ country; I wished to 
thank you for the security you have fixed to me of enjoying the hap- 
piness I do enjoy. You have placed England in a situation in which 
it never saw itself—a task the more difficult, as you had not to im- 
prove, but to recover. Ina trifling book written two or three years 
ago, I said (speaking of the name in the world the mast venerable 
to me), ‘* Sixteen unfortunate and inglorious years since his removal 
have already written his eulogium *.”’ It is but justice to you, Sir, 
to add, that that period ended when your administration began. Sir, 
don’t take this for flattery ; there is nothing in your power to give 
that I would accept—nay, there is nothing I could envy, but what 
I believe you would scarce offer me, your glory. ‘This may sound 
very vaigj and insolent, but consider, Sir, what a monarch is a man 
who wants nothing ; consider how he looks down on one who is only 

¢ * Royal and noble authors, account of Sir Robert Walpole.’ 
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the most illustrious man in Britain.—But, Sir, freedoms apart, ing 
significant as I am, probably it must be some satisfaction to a great 
mind like yours, to receive incense when you are sure there is no flat- 
tery blended with it: and what must any Englishman be that could 
give you a minute’s satisfaction, and would hesitate * 

¢ Adieu, Sir,—I am unambitious, I am disinterested—but I am 
vain. You have by your notice, uncanvassed, unexpected, and at 
the period when you certainly could have the least temptation to 
stoop down to me, flattered me in the most agreeable manner. If 
there could arrive the moment, when you could be nobody and I any- 
body, you cannot imagine how grateful I would be. In the mean 
time permit me to be, as I have been ever since I had the honour of 
knowing you, Sir, 

. ¢ Your most obedient humble servant, 


¢ Nov. 19, 1759.” ‘HOR. WALPOLE.” 


Lord Orford seems to have been on good terms with the first 
Lord Chatham’s successor, Lord Bute; not asa politician, but as 
aman of letters, and a judge and patron of the fine arts. Ex. gr. 


‘ To the Eart of Bure. 
¢ MY LORD, 
¢ Havinc heard that his Majesty was curious about his pic- 
tures, I recollected some catalogues of the royal collections which I 
had a little share in publishing a few years ago. I dare not presume 
to offer them to his Majesty myself; but I take the liberty of sendy 
ing them to your Lordship, that, if you should think they may con- 
tribute to his Majesty’s information or amusement, they may come to 
his hand more properly from your Lordfhip than they could do from 
me. I have added some notes that illustrate a few particulars. 
¢ Having dabbled a good deal in this kind of things, if there is any. 
point in which I could be of use to your Lordship for his Majesty’s 
satisfaction, I should be very ready and happy to employ my little 
knowledge or pains. And permit me to say, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship cannot command any body who will execute your orders more 
cheerfully or more disinterestedly, or that will trouble you less with 
any solicitations : an explanation which even esteem and sincerity are 
forced to make to one in your Lordship’s situation. ‘The mere love 
of the arts, and the joy of seeing on the throne a Prince of taste, are 
my only inducements for offering my slender services. I know my- 
self too well to think I can ever be of any use but as a virtuoso and 
antiquarian ; a character I should formerly have called very insignift- 
cant ; though now my pride, since his Majesty vouchsafes to patronize 
the arts, and your Lordship has the honour to countenance genius, a 
rank of which at most I can be but an admirer. 
¢ J have the honour to be, &c. 
‘HOR. WALPOLE.’ 


* To Mr. WaAtpote. 


© SIR, 
¢ I nave presented the book sent me to his Majesty, and men- 
tioned the very polite and respectful manner you expressed yourself 
in 
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in with regard to him. The catalogue came very opportunely, for 
the King had just given orders to the duke of Devonshire to make 
out exact lists of all the pictures in the royal palaces. His majesty’s 
great fondness for the arts will, I hope, soon have a striking effect in 
this country. I with gratitude acknowledge the assistance they have 
been of to me during many years of absolute solitude: other matters 
much less agreeable now demand my whole attention; depend upon 
it, therefore, I shall presume on your generosity, and use the free- 
dom you give me, without remorse or hesitation ; fully satisfied, that 
whatever you shall please to undertake, will be executed in a much 
superior manner to any attempts of mine, even in the days of liberty 
and quict. I am sorry before I finish this scrawl to be forced to 
enter my protest against an expression in yours. Men of your cha- 
racter and ability are by no means confined to any one study: quick 
parts and superior talents become useful in every occupation they are 
applied to; with these, according to marshal Saxe, little things 
amaze, and great ones do not surprise. Iam, Sir, 

: ¢ Your obedient humble servant, 


* Dec. 17, 1760.’ ‘sure. 
‘To Mr. Watpoce. 


‘ Lorp Bure presents his compliments to Mr. Walpole, and re- 
turns him a thousand thanks for the very agreeable present he has 
made him. In looking over it, Lord Bute observes Mr. Walpole 
has mixed several curious remarks on the customs, &c. of the times 
he treats of; a thing much wanted, and that has never yet been exe- 
cuted, except in parts by Peck, &c. Such a general work would 
be not only very agreeable, but instructive :—the French have at- 
tempted it ; the Russians are about it ; and Lord Bute has been in. 
formed, Mr. Walpole is well furnished with materials for such a noble 
work. 

‘ Saturday.’ 

‘To the Eart of Bure. 
* MY LORD, 

¢ I am sensible how little time your Lordship can have to throw 
away on reading idle letters or letters of compliment ; yet as it would 
be too great want of respect to your Lordship not to make some sort 
of reply to the note you have done me the honour to send me, I 
thought I could couch what I have to say in fewer words by writing, 
than in troubling you with a visit, which might come unseasonably, 
and a letter you may read at any moment when you are most idle. I 
have already, my Lord, detained you too long by sending you a book, 
which I could not flatter myself you would turn over in such a season 
of business: by the manner in which you have considered it, you 
have shown me that your very minutes of amusement you try to turn 
to the advantage of your country. It was this pleasing prospect of 
patrorage to the arts that tempted me to citer you my pebble to- 
wards the new structure. I am flattered that you have taken notice 
of the only ambition I have: I should be more flattered if I could 
contribute to the smallest of your Lordship’s designs for illustrating 
Britain. 
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¢ The hint your Lordship is so good as to give me for a work like 
Montfaucon’s Monuments de la Monarchie Francoise, has long been 
a subject that I have wifhed to sce executed, nor in point of mate- 
rials do I think it would be a very difficult one. The chief impedi- 
ment was the expence, too great for a private fortune. The extra- 
vagant prices extorted by English artists is a discouragement to all 
public undertakings. Drawings from paintings, tombs, &c. would 
be very dear. To have them engraved as they ought to be, would 
exceed the compass of a much ampler income than mine, which, 
though equal to my largest wish, cannot measure itself with the rapa- 
city of our performers. 

¢ But, my Lord, if his Majesty was pleased to command such a 
work, on so laudable an idea as your Lordship’s, nobody would be 
more ready than myself to give his assistance. I own, I think I 
could be of use in it, in collecting or pointing out materials, and I 
would readily take any trouble in aiding, supervising, or directing 
such a plan. Pardon me, my Lord, if I offer no more; I mean, 
that I do not undertake the part of composition. I have already 
trespassed too much upon the ifdulgence of the public ; I wish not 
to disgust them with hearing of me, and reading me. It is time for 
me to have done; and when I shall have completed, as I almost 
have, the history of the Arts, on which I am now engaged, I did not 
purpose to tempt again the patience of mankind. But the case is 
very different with regard to my trouble. My whole fortune is from 
the bounty of the crown, and from the public; it would ill become 
me to spare any pains for the King’s glory, or for the honour and 
satisfaction of my country; and give me leave to add, my Lord, it 
would be an ungrateful return for the distinction with which your 
Lordship has condescended to honour me, if I withheld such trifling 
aid as mine, when it might in the least tend to adorn your Lordship’s 
administration. From me, my Lord, permit me to say, these are 
not words of course, or of compliment, this is not the language of 
flattery ; your Lordship knows I have no views, perhaps knows that, 
insignificant as it is, my praise is never detached from my esteem : 
and when you have raised, as I trust you will, real monuments of 
glory, the most contemptible characters in the inscription dedicated 
by your country, may not be the testimony of, my Lord, 

‘ Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


‘Feb. 15, 1762.’ ‘HOR. WALPOLE.’ 
After having explained whence his income was derived, and its 
amount, our author has given the public the satisfaction of in- 
forming them how the savings from his establishment were 
expended, by © a Defcription of his Villa at Strawberry Hill near 
Tawickenbam ;” with a minute inventory of the furniture, pic- 
tures, curiosities, &c. 17843 including a list of the books 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press, with interior representa- 
tions, exterior views, and ground-plans of the building, very 

neatly engraved. 
We were tempted to copy the preface to this description : 
but the article is already extended to a sufficient length; and 
besides, 
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besides, the place and its cutious contents are too well known 
to render an extract necessary. 

Mr. Walpole seems through life to have wished for notice 
as a connoissfeur in painting and architecture, as well as in 
literature ; and as the building on Strawberry Hill and its 
furniture form an unique among villas, he could not have 
obtained fame on so small a scale at a less expence, by any 
similar draft on public notice. Gothic architecture, so appro- 
priate to sacred purposes on account of its gloomy grandeur, Jost 
its secular favour at the same period as that which abridged 
the Barons of their feudal rights and military splendour. It is 
not likely now that more churches will be built in the Gothic 
style ; and if it were possible to embalm specimens of the most 
beautiful and fantastic members of that order, for the inspection 
of our descendants who may survive churches, it would be a 
curious legacy to posterity :—but of whatever utility this Gothic 
miniature may be to future times, it has certainly contributed 
not a little to its founder’s celebrity. Imitations are numerous, 
not only in his neighbourhood, but throughout the kingdom. 
‘ The perusal of this catalogue,even without a view of the ob- 
jects which it describes, is amusing and instructive to those who 
wishto form an idea of the taste and-costume of our ancestors. We 
certainly deem ourselves more wiseand enlightened than them, in 
havipg simplified state and grandeur; the mere sight of which, 
however, formerly gave infinitely more pleasure, than can be 
derived from ideal equality at present. Mr. Walpole’s collection 
consisted not only of rags of popery,” but of rags of nobility 
and aristocracy. ‘The minute catalogue of cups and saucers, 
and saucers without cups, will perhaps seem frivolous, and ims 
press some readers with no magnificent idea of the noble col- 
lector’s magnitude of mind; and if, in his defence, we should say 
that the most trifling parts of the collection are links of a chain, 
we shall, perhaps; be told that it is a hair-chain to fetter fleas. 
The great number of portraits of our princes, antient nobility, 
gentry, poets, and eminent artists, composes a very interesting 
part of our history, while the collection remains entire; and 
the furniture, in the revolutions of fashion, may save the 
trouble of invention, by inducing the renewal of antient forms 
and patterns. , 

_ © On modern Gardening.’ This historical tract on the origin, 
cultivation, and embellishments of garden-ground, is full of 
sound sense and good taste. No whim, daintiness, nor singu- 
larity; appears; and all that the author praises, and pro- 
poses to practice, flashes conviction, and seems indisputable. 
There are a-selection and force in the expression of his ideas, 
which not only manifest him to be a master of the: subject, 
Rey. Sept. 1798. F but 
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but of our language. He is never more agreeable than in hig 
serious productions. 

_ His Counter Address to the Public, in defence of his friend 
General Conway, now firft acknowleged, is composed on a 
subject that has been long since superseded by more novel and 
consequently more interesting events. Such zeal and warmth 
of affection, as plainly appear in this tract, never fail to do ho- 
nour to the author’s heart, though they may not succeed 1 
convincing the public. General Conway, an able, an amiable, 
and honourable man, though constantly in the service of go- 
vernment, was seldom a cordial friend to administration. It 
would be of no use now to revive old complaints, and party 
animosities: but how seldom is it that the blame attaches only 
to one side in politics! In all discussions of this kind, the 
public has its prejudices as well as the antagonists ; the servants 
of the crown are as sure of being defended by one party, as those 
who have offended administration are of being defended by op- 
position. ‘There is no character, however heroic, able, and sera- 
phic, that can please the whole nation; nor any so defective, 
blameable, and politically atrocious, that they willnot find advocates 
to defend their cause. ‘The times were turbulent and factious:— 
the expediency of general warrants was the question ; and mi- 
nistry were too unwilling to part with them, not to treat as an 
enemy to government every servant of the crown who joined 
Wilkes’s friends in wresting these instruments from their 
hands: yet the gratitude of the country is due to those, by 
whose exertions this despotic power was abolished. 


[To be continued. } DFB...-y- 
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Arr. VIS. 4 Series of Plays : in which it is attempted to delineate 
the stronger Passions of the Mind. Each Passion being the Sub. 
ject of a Tragedy and a Comedy. 8vo. pp. 411. 6s. Boards 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 


J n the present fallen state of the drama, when rant is pathos, 

and a pun is wit, and when pasteboard pageantries and 
German spectres have almost driven Shakspeare and Congreve 
from the stage, we cannot but applaud any attempt to ‘¢ hold ’ 
the mirror up to Nature,” and to exhibit a faithful picture of 
manners and life. fig? 

The author of this volume has more than the merit of good 
intention. ‘Though his versification is sometimes rugged and 
inharmonious, and his style has an antientry of phrase which 
often savours of affectation, yet his characters are in general 
strongly discriminated, and his scenes abound in beautiful: 
passages. : 
| | In 
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Jn the first play,. where love is the passion. under review, he 
has thus described it in its birth: 


¢ Basil. O! it is admirable! 
Rosinberg. How runs thy fancy? what is admirable? 
Bas. Her form, her face, her motion, ev’ry thing !’—- 
« She came again upon my wond’ring sight— 
O! didst thou mark her when she first appear’d 2 
Still distant, slowly moving with her train ; 
Her robe, and tresses floating on the wind, 
Like some light figure in a morning cloud ?)— 
« I felt my roused soul within me start, 
Like something wak’d from sleep.’ 


The first tumults soon subside into tenderness and melan-« 
choly : 


¢ Oft in the watchful post, or weary march, 
Oft in the nightly silence of my tent, 

My fixed mind shall gaze upon it still ; 

But it will pass before my iat 2 eye, 

Like some delightful vis;on of the soul, 

‘To soothe, not trouble it.’ 


His hero has all the extravagancies of the passion; and all 
its gloomy imaginations ; 


¢ For ever lost! what art thou now to me? 

Shall the departed gaze on thee again ? 

Shall I glide past thee in the midnight hour, 

Whilst thou perceiv’st it not, and thinkst perhaps 

Tis but the mournful breeze that passes by ? : 
(Pauses again, and gazes at the window, till the light disappears. J 

*Tis gone, ’tis gone! these eyes have seen their last ! 

The last impression of her heavenly form! 

The last sight of those walls wherein she lives, 

The last blest ray of light from human dwelling ! 

J am no more a being of this world, 

Farewell! farewell! all now is dark for me!’ 


In the fourth act, the dazzling brightness of a summer. cloud 
is strikingly illustrated : | 


© As tho’ an angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air.’ 


The following brief description of a beautiful boy, ia the 
arms of his nurse, deserves notice: 


« How steadfastly he fix’d his looks upon me, 
His dark eyes shining through forgotten tears !? 


Every reader will on this occasidh remember that line of Gray, 
The tear forgot as*soon.as shed— : 


but the sentiment is here wrought into a picture. 
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The playfulness of childhood is not less happily pourtrayed + 


¢ Basil. ‘Thou art her fav’rite then? 

Mirando. They say I am; 
And now, between ourselves, I’ll tell thee, soldier, 
I think in very truth she loves me well. 

Such merry little songs she teaches me— 

Sly riddles too, and when I’m laid to rest 

Oft times on tip-toe near my couch she steals, 
And lifts the cov’ring so, to look upon me. 
And often times I feign as tho’ I slept ; 

For then her warm lips to my cheek she lays, 
And pats me seftly with her fair white hands ; 
And then I laugh, and thro’ mine eye-lids peep, 
And then she tickles me, and calls me cheat ; 
And then we do so laugh, ha, ha, ha!’ 


The subject of the last play is hatred; though hatred can- 
not surely be classed among the passions. It is forcibly written; 
and the following scene, in which a reconciliation is attempted, 
may serve as a fair specimen of the whole. 


© Enter REZENVELT. 


(De Monfort goes up to receive Rezenvelt, who meets him 
with a cheerful countenance.) 
De Mon. to Rez. Iam, my lord, beholden to you greatly. 
This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 
Rez. Then may such debts between us, noble marquis, 
Be oft incurr’d, and often paid again. 
Jo Fane. Madam, I am devoted to your service, 
And ev’ry wish of yours commands my will. 
To Countess. Lady, good morning. (To Freberg.) 
Weil, my gentle friend, | 
You see I have not linger’d long behind. 
Freb. No, thou art sooner than I look’d for thee. 
Rez. A willing heart adds feather to the heel, 
And makes the clown a winged mercury. 
De Mon. ‘Then let me say, that with a grateful mind 
I do receive these tokens of good will ; 
And must regret that, in my wayward moods, 
I have too oft forgot the due regard 
Your rank and talents claim. 
Rez. No, no, De Monfort, 
- You have but rightly curb’d a wanton spirit, 
Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 
Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 
Freb. Ay, let it rest with the departed shades 
Of things which are no more; whilst lovely concord, 
- Follow’d by friendship sweet, and firm esteem, 
Your future days enrich, O heavenly.friendship ! 
Thou dost exalt the.sluggish souls of men, 
By thee conjoin’d, to great aud glorious deeds 
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s two dark clouds, when mix’d in middle air, 
he vivid lightning’s flash, and roar sublime. 
Talk not of what is past, but future love. é 
De Mon. (With dignity.) No, Freberg, no, it must not. ( To 
Rezenvelt.) No, my lord. 
I will not offer you an hand of concord 
And poorly hide the motives which constrain me. 
I would that, not alone these present friends, 
But every soul in Amberg were assembled, 
That I, before them all, might here declare 
I owe my spared life to your forbearance. 
(Holding out his hand.) 'Take this from one who boasts no feeling 
warmth, 
But never will deceive. 
(Jane smiles upon De Monfort with great approbation, and Re- 
zenvelt runs up to him with open arms.) ! 
iy Rez. Away with hands! I’ll have thee to my breast, 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit! —, | 
De Mon. (Shrinking back from him.) Nay, if you please, I am not 
so prepar’>d— 
My nature is of temp’rature too cold— 
I pray you pardon me. (Jane’s countenance changes.) : 
But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclin’d to concord : 
The token of a mind that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you; 
And cursed be its power, unnery’d its strength, 
v ty If e’er again it shall be lifted up 
: To do you any harm. 
Rez. Well, be it so, De Monfort, I’m contented ; 
I’ll take thy hand since I can have no more. 
Carelessly.) 1 take of worthy men whate’er they give. 
heir heart I gladly take; if not, their hand; 
If that too is withheld, a courteous word, 
Or the civility of placid looks ; 
And, if e’en these are too great favours deem’d, 
Faith, I can set me down contentedly 
With plain and homely greeting, or, God save ye! 
(De Monfort aside, starting away from him some paces.) 
By the good light, he makes a jest of it!’ 


The volume is prefaced with some very sensible observations 
on the several provinces of the drama, which we have perused 
with attention and pleasure: but we have not room to make 
extracts from them, and can only recommend them to the no- 


tice of the reader. | 
’ ‘ @, Rogers. 
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Arr. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
Part I. for 1798- 


[ Article concluded from Rev. for August, p. 422.] 
MATHEMATICAL and PuiLosopHicaL Parers continued. 


Account of some Endeavours to ascertain a Standard of Weight 


end Measure. By Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, Bart. F.R.S. 


1% this elaborate paper, consisting of 50 quarto pages, we 
* have a minute account of the speculations and experiments 
of the ingenious author, on the subject of an universal and 
‘perpetual standard of weight and measure. A pendulum has 
been proposed as a very convenient instrument for this purpose: 
but many difficulties occurred in determining the actual centre 
of motion and of oscillation, In order to avoid ‘these, Sir 
George, so long ago as the year 1780, conceived the idea of 
© a pendulum with a moveable centre of suspension, capable of 
such adjustments as to be made to vibrate any number of times 
in a given interval ; and, by comparison of the difference of the 
vibrations with the difference of the Jengths of the pendulum, 
(which difference alone might be the standard measure,) to 
determine its positive length, if that should be thought pre- 
ferable, under any given circumstances.’ While he was deli- 
berating how such a ‘pendulum might be connected with a 
piece of mechanism, so as to number the vibrations without 
affecting them, he learnt that Mr. Wurrenurstr had accom- 
plished the object. He therefore directed ‘his subsequent at- 
tention towards verifying and completing the experiments of 
that ingenious philosopher ; and with this view, he procured 
an excellent apparatus adopted to his purpose. Besides the 
machine with which Mr. Whitehurst had made his observae - 
tions, (of which he obtained a temporary use,) his other instru- 
ments wcre a beam-compass, or divided scale, made by Mr. 
Troughton, and furnished with microscopes and micrometer, 
for the most exact observations of longitudinal measure, and 
also a very nice beam or hydrostatic balance, sensible with the 
yic Of a grain, when loaded with 61b. Troy at each end; an 
admirable time-keeper constructed by Mr. Arnold; a solid cube 
of brass, whose sides were 5 inches, a cylinder of the same 
metal, 4 inches in diameter and 6 inches high, and a sphere 
of brass, 6 inches in diameter. uae 
After having described, with the assistance of figures, the 
several parts of his apparatus, Sir George proceeds to give a 
particular account of the experiments which he made with them, 
and of the various circumstances to which his atteation was 
directed, that he might avoid the minutest error in his conclu- 
sions. 
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sions. He began with ascertaining the difference of the length 
of Mr. Whitehurst’s pendulums, vibrating 42 and 84 times in 
a minute, by Mr, Troughton’s divided scale, He then investi- 
gated the weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, in a known 
state of the atmosphere. His next object was to determine the 
proportion of these weights and measures to those that have 
been usually considered as the standard of this kingdom. ‘The 
chief authoritative standards of longitudinal measure are those 
preserved in the Exchequer, in the House of Commons, at 
the Royal Society, and in the Tower. Of these several 
standards, the author has. given a very particular account. He 
observes that the first alone bear legal authority, and have been 
in use for more than 200 years; the last are considered as a 
copy of them. The two oshers are of modern date, and bear 
flo statuteable authority :— but, as they were made by Mr.G. 
Graham and Mr. J. Bird, artists of acknowleged reputation, they 
are held in high respect. The mean length of Mr. Graham’s 
standard made in 1742, compared with the scale divided by 
Mr. Troughton, was found to be 35,9973 inches. The standard 
of Mr. Bird made in 1758, compared with Mr, Troughton’s 
divisions, was = 36,00¢23 inches, the thermometer being at 64°. 
From a table exhibiting a comparative view of the Exchequer 
standard of 1588 and of Mr. Troughton’s scale, it appears 
* that the antient standards of the realm differ very little from 
those that have been made by Mr. Bird, or Mr. Troughton, and 
consequently, even in a finance view, (if one might look so far 
forward,) nothing need be apprehended, of loss in the customs, 
or excise duties, by the adoption of the latter.’ 

The author proceeds to shew the proportion of the weights 
which he used, compared with the standards that were made 
by Mr. Harris, assay- master of the Mint, under the orders of 
the House of Commons, in the yzar 1758. The mean weight 
of the Troy pound, which was the standard adopted by Mr. 
Harris, appeared to be 5763,715 grains by Mr.‘lroughton’s 
weights, the barometer being at 29,72 inches and thermometer 
67°; and the mean weight of the 2lb. Troy, the thermometer 
bemg 68°, was 11527,70 grains, ahd 1lb == 5763,85 grains; 
consequently the mean weight of 11b. is deduced from all the 
trials to be 5 763,78 grains: so that Mr.Troughton’s weights 
are too light by s in 1523,92 grains. On the whole, our author 
concludes that the difference of the length of two pendulums, 
such as Mr, Whitehurst used, vibrating 42 and 84 times in a 
minute of mean time, in the latitude of London, at 113 feet 
above the level of the sea, in the temperature of 60°, and the 
barometer being at 30 inches, is = 59,89358 inches of the 
parliamentary standard; whence all the measures of superficies 
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and capacity are deducible. He has also determined that, 
agreeably to the same scale of inches, a cubic inch of pure dis- 
tilled water, when the barometer is 29,74 inches, and the ther- 
mometer is at 66°, weighs 252,587 grains by Mr. Troughton’s 
weights; or, on account of the correction above stated to be 
necessary of 1 in 1523,92 grains, 252,472 parliamentary 
grains; whence all the other weights may be derived. The 
three objects which the author has accomplished, by the elabo- 
rate investigation contained in this paper, are briefly as follow: 


¢ First an invariable, and at all times communicable, measure of | 
Mr. Birp’s scale of length, now preserved in the House of Commons ; 
which is the same, or agrees within an insensible quantity; with the 
antient standards of the realm. 2dly, A standard weight of the same 
character, with referénce to Mr. Harris’s Troy pound. 3dly, Besides 
the quality of their being invariable, (without detection,) and at all 
times communicable, these standards will have the additional property 
of introducing the least possible deviation from antient practice, or 
inconvenience in modern use.’ 


Sir George closes this curious paper with a table exhibiting 
the prices of various necessaries of life, together with that of 
day-labour, in sterling money, and also in decimals, at different 
periods from the Conquest to the present time, derived from 
respectable authorities ; with the depreciation of the value of 
money inferred from them :—To which is added, the mean ap- 
preciation of money, according to a series of intervals of 50 
years, for the first 600 years, and during the present century, 
at shorter periods, deduced by interpolation. ‘This table is the 
result of judgment and labour, and contains, in a small com- 
pass, much curious and interesting information. 

In an appendix, we haves an account of 3 other scales, 
divided into inches or equal parts, and executed by the late Mr. 
Bird ; one was the property of General Roy, the second be- 
longed to Mr. Harris of the Tower, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Alex. Aubert, Esq. and the third wag presented by 
Mr. Bird’s executors to the Royal Society. These are compared 
with Mr. Troughton’s scale. We have also an examination of 
the standard rod of Henry VII. constructed about the year 
1490, and a comparative view of the lengths of 8 several 
standards and scales, reduced to one and the same measure, 
yiz. that of Mr. Troughton. 

To the class of Philosophical Papers we may refer the usual 
Abstract of a Register of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, 
at Lyndon, iz Rutland, for ‘the Year 1796 ; by Thomas Barker, 
#isq. and the Meteorological Fournal of the Royal Society for 
3797+ 
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ANATOMICAL and CHEMicAL Papers. 


Observations on the Foramina Thebesii of the Heart. By Mr. 
John Abernethy, F.R.S. By adverting to the circumstances 
under which the principal coronary vein terminates in the right 
auricle of the heart, we shall readily perceive that the flow of 
blood through that vessel must be occasionally impeded 5 and 
that the difficulty will be much increased, when the right side 
of the heart is more than ordinarily distended, in consequence 
of any obstruction to the pulmonary circulation. Such an ob- 
struction, by distending the right side of the heart and hinder- 
ing the circulation in its nutrient vessels, must probably pro- 
duce disease in it, #f-it were not prevented by that structure of 
the animal ceconomy which the author explains in this paper. 
On eight comparative trials, made by injecting the vessels of 
hearts taken from subjects whose lungs were either much dis- 
eased, or in a perfectly sound state, he found that, in the 
former, common coarse waxen injection readily flowed into all 
the cavities of the heart, but principally into the left ventricle; 
while, in many of the latter, he could not impel the least quan- 
tity of such injection into that cavity. When the Ieft ven- 
tricle was opened, and the injection removed, the foramina 
Thebesii appeared both numerous and large, and distended with 
the different coloured wax, which had been impelled into the 
coronary arteries and veins. Ina natural] state of the heart, 
the principal foramina Thebesii are to be found in the right ca- 
vities of that organ: but these cavities, even in a state of health, 
being liable to an uncommon distention in consequence of mus- 
cular exertion, which sometimes forces the venous blood into 
the heart faster than it can be transmitted through the lungs, 
sinilar openings on the left side become necessary; which 
openings, in their natural state, are capable of emitting blood, 
and of relieving the plethora of the coronary vessels, and yet 
are not of sufficient size to give passage to common waxen in- 
jections :—but, in a distended state of the right cavities of the 
heart, which is almost certainly occasioned by a diseased condi- 
tion of the lungs, these foramina, leading into the left cavities, 
become enlarged ; and thus the plethoric state of the nutrient 
vessels of the heart, and the consequent disease of that im- 
portant organ, are prevented. ‘hus the ingenious author ac- 
counts for the variety that occurs in the size and situation of 
these foramina, which appear to belong both to the arteries 
and veins. The injection which was employed was too coarse 
to pass from one set of vessels to the other, and yet the dif- 
ferent coloured injections passed into the cavities of the heart 
unmixed. | 
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‘In the sequel of this paper, the author explains. another cir- 
comstance relating to the animal ceconomy, which serves, to 
prevent diseases of the heart, that would otherwise inevitably 
succeed ‘obstruction in the pulmonary vessels. In subjects 
who had been afflicted with pulmonary consumption for some 
time previous to their disease, the foramen ovale was found to 
be open ; and, in several instances, the aperture was sufficiently 
large to admit the passage of a finger. 


© As the septum auricularum is almost constantly perfect in subjects. 
whose lungs are healthy, (says Mr.A.) I cannot but conclude that 
the renewal of the foramen ovale is the effect of disease; nor will 
the opimion appear, on reflection, improbable; for the opening be- 
comes closed by the membranous fold growing from one edge of it, 
till it overleaps the other, and their smooth surfaces, being kept in 
close contact, by the pressure of the blood in the left auricle, they 
radually grow together. But, should there bea deficiency of blood 
m the left auricle, and a redundance in the right, the pressure of the 
Jatter on this membranous partition will so stretch and irritate the 
uniting medium, as to occasion its removal; and thus a renewal of 
the communication between the auricles will again take place.’ 


Hence the author concludes ‘ that, in those men, or ani- 
mals, who are accustomed to remain long under water, this 
opening will be either maintained or renewed :’ but the con- 
tinuance of life does not depend on this circumstance alone ; 
for, if the blood be not oxygenated in the lungs, it is not fit 
for supporting the animal powers. Mr. Abernethy (in our 
Opinion) very justly controverts the truth of an experiment 
related by Buffon; who says that he caused a bitch to bring 
forth her puppies under warm water, and then suddenly re- 
moved them into warm milk, in which state he kept them for 
more than half an hour, and chen took them out alive; and 
that the submersion was repeated without injury. Questioning 
the truth of the fact, Mr. Abernethy immersed a puppy, soon 
after its birth, under water of the antmal temperature. In 60 
seconds, the animal lost all power of supporting itself, and 
would shortly have perished, if it had not been removed into 
the air. The experiment was repeated, but the animal could 
not maintain its existence by the circulation of unoxygenated 
blood. ¢ Animals, accustomed to remain long under water, 
probably first fill their lungs with air, which may, in a partial 
manner, oxygenate their b'ood during their submersion. The 
true statement of this subject may probably be, that the circu- 
lation of venous blood will destroy most animals in a very short 
space of time; but that custom may enable others to endure it, 
with very little change, for a longer period.’ 
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- Experiments and Observations, tending to shew the Composition 
and Properties of Urinary Concretions. By George Pearson, M. D, 
F.R.S. 

These experiments and observations are introduced by a 
brief historical account of the progress of discoveries in this 
part of science. ‘Hence we learn that the experiments, which 
have been hitherto made, however considerable in the aggre- 
gate, rather afford indications of what remains to be done than 
demonstrations of the nature of animal concyetions. Nevere 
theless, the subject is important; and the investigation of it, 
both as it is connected with chemical philosophy, and as it 
may lead to more efhcactous and innocent practice in diseases 
that proceed from these concretions, cannot fail of being useful. 
The substance to which Dr. P.’s observations principally relate 
is that which he finds, by his experiments, to be very generally 
a constituent of both urinary and arthritic concretions. ¢ It is 
a substance obtained by dissolving it out of thege conéretions, 
by lye of caustic fixed alkali, and precipitating it from the so- 
lution by acids. In this way, Scheele separated this matter; 
but he did not consider its importance, nor of course at all m- 
vestigate its properties.’ Without reciting any of the nume- 
rous and well-conducted experiments, which the author made 
dm the course of his inquiries, we shall satisfy ourselves with 


giving an abstract of the principal conclusions which he de- 
duced from them. 


« It appears that at least one half of the matter of the urinary con- 
cretions subjected to the above experiments united to caustic soda, 
and was percipitated from it by acids. This precipitate does not 
indicate acidity to the most delicate tests; and, as it is inodorous, 
tasteless, scarcely soluble in cold water, does not unite to the alkali 
of carbonate, of potash, of soda, cr of ammoniac, nor to oxide of mer 
cury, nor to the lime of lime-water, nor decompound soap, or prus- 
siate of iron, and, as its combination with caustic soda resembles 
soap, more than any double salt known to consist of an acid and 
alkali, this precipitate does not belong to the genus acids. As this 
precipitate could not be sublimed, without being decompounded, like 
animal matter, and also for the reasons mentioned in the last para- 
graph, it cannot be the same thing as the acid sublimate of Scheele, 
or the succinic acid. As it does not appear to be putrescible, nor 
form a viscid solution with water, it cannot be referred to the animal 
mucilages. On account of its manner of burning in the air, under 
the blowpipe, and its yielding, on exposure to fire in close vessels, 
the distinguishing products of animal matter, (especially ammoniac 
and prussic acid, ) as well as an account of its affording a soap-like 
matter with caustic soda, this precipitate may be considered as a 
species of animal matter ; and from its composition being analogous 
to that of the substances callei, in the new system of chemistry, 
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animal oxides, it belongs to that genus. Its peculiar and specific dis 
tinguishing properties are, imputrescibility, facility of crystallization, in- 
solubility in cold water, and, that most remarkable property of all 
others, producing a pink or red matter, on evaporation of its solution in 
nitric acid.” 


_ In his fruitless endeavours to acidify this animal oxide, the 
author made a discovery of the change of the most common 
basis of urinary concretions, (the animal oxide,) into am- 
moniac and carbonic acid, by the oxygen of the above acids; 
which discovery is curious and important, as it enables us to 
interpret many phenomena in a variety of cases besides the 
present. The 300 grains of .urinary concretions, examined by 
the Doctor, appeared to contain 175 grains of peculiar animal 
oxide, 96 grains of phosphate of lime, and 29 grains of am- 
moniac, (and most probably phosphoric acid united to the am- 
moniac,) water, and common mucilage of urine.—-From other 
experiments related by Dr, Pearson, which were made in order 
to obtain the acid sublimate of Scheele, or lithic acid of the 
new system of chemistry, he infers that there is a wide differ- 
ence between this acid sublimate and the animal oxide. Ac- 
cordingly, he gives to it the name, not of the /ithic oxide, 
(agreeably to the principles of the new chemical nomenclature,) 
but that of ouric or uric oxide; which he conceives to be more 
perfectly appropriate. 

For other experiments on the urinary concretions of a dog, 
horse, and rabbit, we must refer to the paper; and we shall 
conclude with observing, that the author has not found the 
uric oxide in the urinary concretions of any phytivorous 
animal. 


An Analysis of the earthy Substance from New South Wales, 
called Sydneia, or Terra Australis. By Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

In consequence of the experiments of the late Mr. Wedgwood 
and others, this substance has been considered as a primitive earth, 
and has been arranged as a distinct genus in all the systematical 
works in mineralogy. M. Klaproth, however, in a memoir on 
this subject, gives his opinion that the existence of this pri- 
mitive earth may be much doubted; and he apprehends that 
siliceous earth, alumine, and iron, are the only ingredients of 
which it consists. Mr. Hatchett infers, from the experiments 
recited in this paper, that it is composed of siliceous earth, 
alumine, oxide of iron, and black lead or graphite ; and he does 
not hesitate to assert that it does nat contain any primitive 
earth, nor any substance possessing the properties ascribed to 
it, and consequently that the Sydneian genus, in future, must 
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be omitted in the mineral system. Mr.H. imagines that Mr. 
Wedgwood was led into an erroneous opinion of some ‘of its 
properties by analysing it with impure acids. ‘Res 





Art. IX. Dissertation on the best Means of Maintaining and Employ- 
ing the Poor in Parish Work-Houses- Published at the Request of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures,and Com- 
merce: having obtained the Premium offered by the Society for 
the best Treatise on this Subject. By John Mason Good, Author 
of «© The Prize Dissertation on the Diseases of Prisons and Poor. 
Houses ;”’ published at the Request of the Medical Society of Lon- ; 
don; and of “ The History of Medicine, &c.”’ published at the | 
Request of the ey Pharmaceutic Association of Great 
Britain. 12mo. 151. 3s. Boards. Morton, Holywell- 
Street, Strand. 


I* acountry in which millions of money are annually levied on 
the community for the support of its poor, an inquiry into 
the best means of maintaining and employing paupers becomes 
extremely important. It is interesting indeed in a double view; 
for improvement in the system of employing and supporting 
them not only immediately reduces the expence, which falls so 
heavily on the public, but does that at which humanity feels 
more gratified,—it meliorates the condition of the poor them- 
selves, and tends to render poverty less productive of vice and 
wretchedness. For these reasons, the dissertation before us 
claims a considerable share of attention;—and it is not less 
entitled to notice on its own account, since it treats this very { 
important subject in a sensible, plain, and practical manner. 
In the first section of his work, the author takes a general 
view of the origin of parochial establishments for the support 
of the poor. After having glanced at the different modes 4 
adopted by the nations of antiquity, in order to provide for the " 
: 


o-ere —_ 


indigent, he mentions the first institutions of this kind which | 
were known in England, and which he supposes to have been 
the three royal hospitals founded by Edward VI. in and about 
the metropolis, viz. Christ’s and ‘Thomas’s for the relief of 
the old and impotent, and Bridewell for the punishment and bi 


employment of the idle and vigorous. ‘hese being found in- \ 
sufficient for the care of the poor throughout the kingdom, > 
the statute of the 43 Eliz. c. 2. was enacted, which appointed uy 


overseers of the poor in every parish. — From this statOthe has f 

arisen the present system of poor laws. ‘ 
Mr. Good is not one of those who think that the existing 

poor laws are in themselves impolitic and mischievous; it is ) 

rather the manner in which those laws are executed that he 
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conceives to be chargeable with the evils so frequently repros 
‘bated. His observations on this subject deserve attention : 


‘It has been said that, as the present system of laws will not per- 
mit any one to be starved, be his conduct what it may, a spirit of 
idleness is hereby engendered ; and the man who will work is bur- 
dened with the éxpence and maintenance of the man who will not. 
That this is too frequently a fact I well know: but I know like- 
wise that it is not the fault of the law, but of the administrators of 
the law. So far as relates to parochial assistance the law is addressed 
to the impotent alone ; and it authorises the overseer to compel those 
who are indisposed to work to labour for their own subsistence: And 
were this authority exercised as it ought to be; were the means of 
labour regularly sought after and enforced, and the impotent alone 
allowed relief without labour, one quarter of the two millions and 
half of pounds sterling, which are, at present, expended annually 
in support of the poor throughout this kingdom, would be amply 
adequate to every demand, and the poor themselves would be as much 
benefited as the public. But to produce this salutary alteration re- 
quires the regular attention, and unremitted assistance of the well- 
informed inhabitants in every parish. It requires that vestry meetings 
should be frequently held, and numerously attended: that the over- 
seers, for the time being, should be selected from the most active, 
aud the most able: that the industrious should be encouraged, the 
idle punished ; and that one third of the public houses now existing 
throughout the kingdom should be prohibited. 

¢ Were exertions like these to be made in every parish, and upon 
the’ basis of the poor laws as they at present stand, we should not be 

erpetually hearing of their numerous defects and general irrelevancy. 
But while, in every parish, the present torpid conduct is exhibited 
by those whom it chiefly concerns, for their own interest, to be active 
and vigilant ; while some are too rich, and some are too idle, and 
some are too busy to engage in parochial offices: and the important 
duty is hereby devolved upon the hands of those who have neither 
comprehension nor discrimination to perform it—it is not to be 
wondered at, that every species of profusion, imposition, and error, 
should daily take place, and be daily suffered to pass without notice. 
It matters not what laws, or what systems of laws are invented in a 
case of this kind; if those to whom the execution of those laws is 
entrusted, and who are deeply interested in that execution, are thus 
remiss, and inattentive on their part.’ : 


Though the writer allows that the present system of poor 
Jaws is adequate to its object if rightly administered, yet he 
much doubts whether the prevailing mode of collecting the 

oor together in parish work-houses tends to any good purpose. 
enever it can be avoided, he deems the establishment of 
them impolitic ; and therefore in villages consisting entirely of 
farms, and where the only inhabitants are the occupiers of 
those farms and their husbandmen, he believes i+ to be gene- 
tally better that the overseers should attend to the poor in their 
8 separate 
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separate habitations.—In large cities, however, where the poor 


are extremely numerous, he allows that it would not be so. 


easy to dispense with work-houses: but even here he thinks it 
possible that the poor might be more beneficially relieved 
than by the alms of a work-house. The mode adopted in 
Vienna, Munich, and many other cities of Germany, for pre- 
venting mendicity by the establishment of public work-shops, 
in which all persons who want employment may be daily ac-~ 
commodated with labour, he thinks, might be introduced with 
the best. effects into our larger manufacturing towns. An 
establishment for the impotent, he grants, would be necessary 
along with a public work-shop : but the expence of both, com- 
pared with the burden of the present institution, would be in« 
considerabie. 

Section 2d, treats of the general construction of a Parish 
Work-house, its offices, furniture, and regulations. The 
wretched substitutes, too commonly used for this purpose in 
the country parts of England, are justly reprobated by the 
author. Frequently, he says, two or three contiguous hovels 
are united together in the most aukward and unworkman-like 
manner; with a clay floor and thatched roof, pervious in 
many places; the windows broken, and blocked up with old 
ballads or other papers pasted together, &c. In larger towns, 
gome old ruinous and desolate mansion-house is generally ap- 
propriated to the same purpose, and forms a still more exten- 
sive theatre of wretchedness.—From this ill-judged parsimony, 
the worst evils result. The benevolent are deterred from en« 
tering to inspect scenes like these. ‘The business relating to 
the establishment is transacted at a distance, and with the 
most imprudent extravagance; and even many who are con- 
scious of the various evils endured, and are able to alleviate 
them, think them too numerous and complicated for any 
attempt of the kind to be successful. In many parts of the 
country, however, there occur honourable exceptions to this 
general description: among these, the work-houses of Leeds, 
Nantwich, and Shrewsbury, rank in the first place. 

The general directions given in this section, for buildings 
of this kind, contain little else than common-place matter: — 
for instance, that a healthful site should be chosen, on ele- 
vated ground, and where water is abundant and pure j;==that 
there should be a large garden annexed to the house ;—that 
the rooms should be lofty, and the windows large and opposite 
to each other; &c,—There is something more appropriate in 
the advice to form the elevation of the building in a straight 
line, without the projection of wings, which, as is too common, 
make the building constitute three sides of a square court; b 
which 
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which means the free current of air is prevented ;—and that 
its height should be limited to a ground and chamber floor. 
The important article of Diet occupies the third section.— 
After some general observations on this subject, the author 
gives the dictary of the Leeds work-house, that of the convicts 
at Portsmouth, of the French and English prisoners during the 
last war, that of the house of industry at Shrewsbury, and 
that projected by Mr. Howard for prisoners in houses of correc- 


- tion. —They are calculated for twenty persons. —That of Leeds 


is lowest in point of expence, amounting weekly to 21. ros. 6d.5 
that of the French and English prisoners is highest, rising to 
4l. 48. 3!d.—Of these various plans of diet, Mr.G. recom- 
mends that of Leeds.—It labours, however, in common with 
the rest (except-that of Shrewsbury ) under the disadvantage of 
not containing fresh vegetables:—a defect which prompts the 
author to suggest a new plan of diet, differing from allthe former, 
as well by the plentiful introduction of vegetables, as by that 
of baked meat pies instead of stewed or boiled meat. ‘This 
plan he introduces with the following remarks ; 


¢ I don’t think, therefore, that the potatoe forms, by any means, 
a sufficient part of the diet in any of the tables I have drawn out, 
and animadverted upon above. In several of them it is not at all in- 
troduced ; and in none of them as a substantial part of the regimen, 
but only as a wholesome and antiputrescent vegetable. I shall take 
the liberty, therefore, of exhibiting a new dietary formed upon the ° 
doctrine ] have thus endeavoured to establish respecting the low 
price, and substantial nutriment of the potatoe, and interspersed 
with other alterations which appear to me to be of equal necessity, 
as constituting both a cheaper and more commodious arrangement. 
Among these alterations, one of the principal will be found to 
consist in the frequent use of meat baked in pies, instead of being 
constantly given either boiled or stewed. Every domestic economist 
knows how much smaller a quantity of this diet will satisfy the most 
voracious appetite, than of any other dish whatever.-—“ Four pounds 
of mutton,” says an ingenious writer, “ were made into a pie with 
one pound and a half of wheat flour; this pie, with eight ounces 
and a quarter of bread, dined, eight persons fully ; whilst three 
pounds three quarters of mutton roasted, with two pounds one ounce 
of bread, dined only five of the same persons *.” 

‘ In the following table, meat pics are, therefore, introduced 
twice a week; as Sunday, and Wednesday, for example; and the 
crust is made of potatoes entirely, being first boiled and meshed up 
with milk ; from which kind of dish I have frequently dined myself 
with no small luxury. : 

© The breakfast consists of milk porridge formed from oatmcal ; 
and the supper alternately of potatoes meshed with milk, and of broth 
and bread, with due allowance of beer when necessary. 


_——-_ 





_* * Lettsom’s Hints concerning the Distresses of the Poor.’ 
BREAK- 
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BREAKFAST. 
One gallon of milk with an equal quantity of water, being 
an allowance for 20, each day ad—per week, - Is 2d 
Five pints of oatmeal, each day 8d—per week, . 4s 8d 
Total ° . Ss od 
DINNER. 
Meat. Potatoes. Peas. Milk. Beer. Bread. Rice. 
Sunday Jolb, isl. — — tI}ga. — 
lb. wit! 
Monday — = — =r ga ditto 73th, TD, with 
Tuesday 5lb.bul- r5lb. tolb — _ — — 
locks heads 
Wednesday 1olb. ditto — — ditto — — 
15lb. ; 
Thursday a aw — ditto — — 
Friday a — -— ditto ditto ditto ditto* 
_ 5lb. bul- ,. aie pen 
Saturday ) 4.5 heads “ditto ditto — —_ 


-— 








193 2d is8d 384d 4d 1s 8d 2s 6d 10d 
Total f.1 9 6G 











SUPPER. 
Potatoes. Broth Milk. Beer. Bread. 
- Sunday 2olb. 2pints — — 
ints of 
Monday — rh oe _ — 7 1Ib. 
Tuesday ditto ——-— ditto. — — 
Wednesday — Paciey’s dil dice ditto 
Thursday ditto ditto — — 
Friday  — fit Sars Pa Se 
Saturday ditto ditto — — 














1s rod os od zd = osod gsgod.... § Q 
I 


Total expeace for 20 persons per week {£.2 1 





This section, which appears well worth the attention of 
those who are engaged in the management of the poor, con- 
cludes with a table stating the comparative quantity of food pro- 
duced by an acre of good ground under different crops, particu- 
larly potatoes and wheat, and the respective expences of the 
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‘ * ‘The rice on these MMMis.designed for rice-milk, of which 2 
gallon is ordered for twenty, and is supposed to have an equal quan- 
tity of water mixed with it.’ . 
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acre when occupied by each kind. The result from the whole 


is, that an acre of potatoes will produce 16,875 meals—an acre 


of wheat only 2745. ‘he total expence of cultivating an acre 
of wheat is 11]. 153.3 that of an acre of potatoes 12]. 13s. 

The author proceeds to the consideration of a work-house 
infirmary, and the care of the sick. Little that is worthy of 
particular observation occurs under this head. He merely 
urges the obvious necessity of having the edifice designed for 
this use distinct, if possible, from the work-house; that it should 
be airy and kept clean; and that, as ultimately most cecono- 
mical, a liberal compensation should be given for medical at- 
tendance. 

The fourth section treats of §‘ Employment and labour? a 
subject of the.first moment in the ceconomy of a work-house. 
Mr. Good suggests that great care should be taken to employ 
the poor in a manner adapted to their situation, and that it 
should be such as may afford them, when discharged from the 
work-house, the means of comfortable subsistence. Hence he 
prefers for their employment those manufactures which are 
generally cultivated in the neighbourhood; and hence, too, he 
excludes the finer needle-works and tambour, on which the 
females in Scotch work-houses are employed.—For the old and 
infirm, he recommends the picking of oakum, of horse-hair, 
and of wool: but, as these modes of employment are not very 
lucrative, he would provide them for the old and infirm only: 


¢ The rest,’ he says, ‘ especially on the male side, should be ac- 
customed to hardier, and more useful engagements. If there be a 
garden of any considerable extent, and, for the growth of potatoes, 
and other vegetables there certainly should be, it will employ the 
labour of a few for the greater part of most days. And if cows 
are kept, and pigs bred, and fattened, both which may be done very 
advantageously, and which actually are done at the poor-house in 
Surewssury, and many other places, the care of these will oc- 
cupy the unemployed hours which remain from gardening. 

‘ For the rest, the simpler branches of the woollen manufactory, 
as scribbling, carding, and spinning, or the making of lint from old 
linén ; by proper, and simple machines, may be introduced advan- 
tageously, and with no small profit. __ 

‘ If it be found desirable from the number of paupers, and the 
extent of the institution, to imtroduce more regular, and elaborate 
trades; looms, of a variety of kinds, as those for stockings, crapes, 
broad cloth, or shalloons, according to the general trade of the ad- 
joining country, should, then, be erected; and a master engaged, 
and allowed for his trouble in the instruction, and necessary attend- 
ance, a due proportion of the common profits. By means like 


_ these might be manufactured at home all the woollen articles neces- 


sary for clothing, as linsey-woolsey, serge-stuffs, flannels, and baizes. 
And, if the spinning of flax were, likewise, to be introduced among 


the 
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the children of both sexes, they would not only be employing their 
time to future advantage, but there is scarcely any article of cloth- 
ing of any kind they could stand in need of; that might not be 
manufactured in the house itself: and it might be said of them with 
literal truth that 


¢ The russet cloathing o’er their shoulders thrown, 
With decent dress to fence the evening air; 
This simple russet cloathing was their own ; 
?T was their own country bred the flock so fair, 
Twas their own labours did the fleece prepare *: 


© The late Mr. Barton of Caruiste invented a very useful, and 
ingenious instrument for the spleens of hemp, wool, or flax. Itisa 
horizontal wheel at which twelve dittie children can spin at one time ; 
and without interfering with each others work. Its expence is about 
five guineas ; and no poor-house, where there are children, should be 
without it. 

¢ Much of what I have here advanced will apply to females as well 
as males. The former, as well as the latter, may be engaged in the 
different branches of the linen or woollen manufactory, which it may 
be judged expedient to introduce into a work-house: still sedulously 
attending to a constant separation of the sexes. But as the younger 
children should all of them be fitted for servants, and domestic oc- 
i} cupations, they should early be instructed in plain needle-work : and, 
_ by turns, attend to the cleaning, washing, and cooking, which must 

necessarily take place, every day. A sufficient knowledge of the 

latter, therefore, may be easily acquired from the necessary occur- 

rences at home. And, I am persuaded, if the overseers, or directors, 
| were to use a small quantity of exertion and research, they might 
an easily obtain, from wholesale salesmen, and regimental clothiers, suf- 
ficient orders, upon terms of moderate gain, to keep the female de- 
partment in a constant supply of work.’ 


Section fifth, on * Moral and religious ceconomics,’ concludes | 
the work, and contains several hints well worth attention, for | 
exciting the industry and promoting the instruction and mo- | 
rality of paupeis. Indeed, on a consideration of the whole of 
this tract, we think that it deserves the attentive perusal of 
every man who is engaged in the superintendence of parochial | 


institutions. Wall..e. 


Art. X. 4 View of Asricultural Oppressions : and of their Effects 
upon Society. By ‘Tomas Marsters, jun. 8vo. 2s. Printed 
at Lynn Regis ; and sold by Robinsons, London. 1798. 

| WE perused the introductory part of this performince with y 

much suztisfaction; and indeed a vein of benevolence runs 
through the whole, which cannot tail to interest the reader: ; 
bur, viewing it in a general light, there is an’ evident want of 
data to support the argument, or declamation. 
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people, bred up in misery, and without moral instruction, are 
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Had the author confined his assertions to the north-west parts 
of Norfolk, whence he dates his pamphlet, and where his only 
knowlege of the subject evidently lies, they might have had 
some weight with the land proprietors of that part of the 
kingdom, who have doubtless carried the aggregation of farm 
lands to an extreme :—but, applied to the north and the west 
of England, they are perfectly irrelevant: even taking the 
kingdom at large, they have, as yet, little foundation ;—and 
we hope that what has lately been said on this subject will stop 
the farther enlargement of such farms as are at present of a 
suflicient size. 

We have already delivered our opinion with respect to the 
proper sizes of farms s and it is probable that, if Mr. M. had 
read what has, within these few years, been published in the 
Monthly Review on this subject, he would have spared himself 
the pains of composing his present pamphict: at least so much 
of it as relates to the ‘vast principle of landed accumulation’ 
and ¢Janded monopoly,’ of which he speaks without having 
well considered the subject. Liven in his own neighbanrhood, 
(and in that most particularly,) farming on a large scale has 


produced the most happy effect. It has not only rendered the 


country of threefold its former rental value, but, we believe, 


-if our young author will consult the elders of his parish, he 
-will be told that it has, for some time past, sent twice the 


quantity of produce to market, that it yielded half a century 
ago. We speak of the higher lands of the north-west quarter 


“of Norfolk, which have been improved by men of capital ard 


exertion, through the help of marl, and whar may be termed 
modern husbandry.—Political ceconomy is a dangerous subject 
for Inexperience to discuss: Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
(under the impression of which our author seems to have com- 


_ posed his pamphlet) is admirable as a poem, but forms teo airy 
a basis for a treatise on a practical and difhicult subject. 


“Mr. Marsters’s observations on the state of the poor are, like 
the former part, litthe more than general assertion. 
As a favourable specimen of his performance, we give the 


~ following passage ; which certainly contains some truth: 


¢ Amidst all our pretensions to refinement and benevolence, yet, 
in many instances, reason shudders, and humanity revolts, at the cala- 
mities to which the poorer classes are exposed. These much ye 


iable 


to fall into the extreme of vice and depravity, which frequently brings 
them to an untimely end; and hence we find in our courts of justice, 
that nearly all those who are the objects of legal condemnation, are 
of the poorer classes. Society, too often, by rendering men wretched, 
"first gives the stimulus to guilt, and then enforces. rigid laws for the 
punishment 
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punishment of that guilt which its own injustice has occasioned.—— 
Whilst, therefore, the poor are kept in ignorance, and exposed to 
every species of oppression and misery, it is no wonder that they 
should lose all regard for their country’s welfare; it is no wonder 
that, when they break loose into wild disorder, they should perpe- 
trate enormous excesses. Society may chiefly blame itself for those 
convulsions which frequently shake it to its centre. 

‘ Another great stain upon the character of this country, is its in- 
human treatment of the aged poor. The venerable labourer, after 
being quite exhausted by the united pressure of years and infirmity, 
ought, in remembrance of his past services; to be preserved and che- 
rished by the hand of tenderness. — But, instead of this, he is relent- 
lessly dragged to a workhouse, and immured in the dreary receptacle 
of woe. There he is left to languish in mournful despondency, the 
victim of disease, want, and every wretchedness; breathing his 
plaintive sighs to the solitary walls of his disgracefnl prison, unheard, 
unpitied, and unknown. In vain he wishes for the friendly hand, to 
administer some cordial relief to his afhiction—the friendly hand 
cannot be found. No heart vibrates with sympathy for his sufferings; 
no hope is left to mitigate his sorrows; and, to render his situation 
still more insupportable, he must be a slave to the arbitrary capvice, 
i|> or churlish disposition, of the petty despot, who, with, all the dis- 
gusting authority of narrow-minded self-importance, superintends the 
gloomy mansion of his wretched degradation. ‘I'hus he mourns de- 
jected and forlorn—without freedom, without help, without comfort, 
and without a friend. Under these circumstances, life becomes dis- 
gi. gusting, and the prospect of death is his only consolation. This— 

! this is the ungrateful—the inhospitable reward, which polished society 
gives to ifs benefactors!!!’ 


The subject of the poor-laws few men are completely qua- 
lified to treat. It cannot be taken up in a cursory way, or by 
piecemeal, with good effect. Fully to comprehend it, and still 
more to write profitably concerning it, would require a general 
knowlege of the kingdom at large, and the most minute in- 
formation with respect to parts of it; together with an extensive 
acquaintance with human nature, and a maturity of judgment 
which few men possess. 

On the topic of universal education, which closes the 
pamphlet before us, we agree in many things with the au- 
thor; and in nonemore than in the following position: 

‘ As to the opinion, that were ali men enlightened, noné would 
labour, it is an hypothesis founded in the grossest error. For, to 
suppose that a well-informed society would neglect the means of sup- 
port, would be to suppose, that, in proportion as men increased in 
wisdom, their conduct became more irrational and absurd.’ 


Our own island furnishes a striking proof of the converse 
of that arbitrary, not to say inhuman doctrine, which has of 


late been propagated, that universal education will render the 
G3 lower 
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lower class unfit for labour and servitude; for it may, we 
believe, with truth be said that the lower orders of society in 
Scotland are the best educated, and at the same time the most 





Art. XI. The History of the Reign of Shah Aulum,the present Emperor of 
Hindostaun ; containing the Fransactions of the Court of Delhi, and 
the neighbouring States, during a Period of thirty-fix Years ; in- 
terspersed with geographical and topographical Observations on 
several of the principal Cities of Hindostaun. With an’ Appen- 
dix, containing the following Tracts, viz. 1, An Account of 
Modern Delhi. 2d, A Narrative of the late Revolution at Ram- 
pore, in Rohilcund, in 1794. 3d, Translation of a Letter, writ- 
ten in the Persian Language, from the Prince Mirza Juwaun Bukht 
Jehaundar Shah, eldest Son of the King of Delhi, to His Majetty 
George III., King of Great Britain, in the Year 1785; witha 
Copy of the Original. 4th, Translation, in Verfe, of an Elegy, 
written by the King of Delhi after the Lofs of his Sight. By 
W. Francklin, Capvain in the Hon. East-India Company’s Ser- 
vice, Bengal Establishment ; Member of the Asiatic Society, and 
Author of a Tour to Persia. gto. pp. 254. 11. 1s. in Boards, 
Faulder. Cadell jun. and Davies, &c. 1798. 


T° the Year 1759, Ali G4wher, the present titular sovereign 


of Hinddstan, was engaged in hostility with the Jnglish 
Fast-India Company and their newly-elected Subadar. Sup- 
plied by the Vizier Shujacddawla with scanty resources, and 
inheriting by birth an incontestible title to the dominion of the 
fair provinces recently occupied by the English, he had ad- 


‘vanced to Sasseram, when the tragical fate of his father, the 


second Alumghir, was announced from the capital. His 
acknowleged succession, by the name of Shah Alum, did not 
put a period to the hostile operations already commenced, 
which occasionally threatened the northern frontier of Behar, 
though with little success. Subsequently to the expulsion of 


Casim Ali, when his forces, united with those of the Vizier, 


menaced the destruction of the English authority in Hin- 
dustan, the presence of the titular sovereign in the camp of 
the confederates -vainly sanctioned an enterprise which was 
opposed by military science and disciplined valor. ‘The genes 


‘rosity of the conqucrors proved a more efficient support than 


the interested loyalty of the Mogu! nobles, and the provinces 
of Alahabad and Cora, together with an annual tribute of 
26 lacs of rupees, conferred on the Emperor in 1765 by the 


* English, promised to revive the fading splendor of the Impe- 


perial throne. 
From this period to the end of 1771, the court of Shah 
Alum was stationary at the city of Alahabad; from which, the 
imprudent 


diligent, servants in the world.  ‘Mars..Tl. 
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imprudent solicitations of a credulous minister, and the insidious 
promises of the Mahrattas, fatally prevailed on him to withdraw 
it. On the 2:th December, the Sultan entered Delhi with 
much pomp, amid the acclamations of his subjects. In 1772; 
a successful expedition against Zabita Khan, a refractory Jag- 
hirdar, evinced in strong colours the rapacity which too fre- 
quently disgraces the Mahratta arms: but these mercenayy 
allies retired before the formidable confederacy which the 
Vizier and the Rohillas had formed, to resist their destructive 
progress; and in 1773 the Subas of Delhi and Agra were 
again emancipated from their controul. Mirza Nujif Khan 
now directed the Imperial councils, and displayed, in his dou- 
ble capacity of minister and commander in chief, a degree of 
loyalty and valour which his unworthy successors praised, 
without attempting to imitate it. ‘The predatory incursions of 
the Jauts were repressed, and several of their fortresses cape 
tured: but the intrigues of the court diminished the influence 
of the minister; and in 1776, when a second rebellion of 
Zabita Khan called for theexertion of his abilities, the Imperial 
forces were entrusted to a less skilful or a less fortunate com- 
mander, and a signal defeat too late evinced the error. ‘The 
year 1779 was distinguished by an inglorious, though not 
unprofitable invasion of the country of the: Rajpits. In 
1780, an incursion of the Sikhs having called the Imperial 
forces to the northern frontier, the command was entrusted to 
Mujdedawla; and a second defeat betraying his incapacity, 
Nujif Khan was restored to the undivided confidence of his 
master, which he enjoyed till his death in 1782. The expul- 


sion of the Sikhs had justly acquired for Mirza Shuffi the re. 


putation of a fkilful commander ; and the unpopular conduct of 
his rival, Afrasiab Khan, paved the way for Mirza’s elevation 
to the office of prime minister. The unparalleled treacher 

which distinguished and disgraced the period of their ad- 
ministration, and to which each in his turn fell a victim, in- 
vited the Mahrattas to reassume the authority which they had 
been forced for a time to relinquish. In January 1785, Mad- 
hagi Sindia was invested, as representative of the Peshwa, 
with the ofhice of director-general: he reduced the places 
which still held out for Afrasiab Khan ; and, had a sordid pat- 
simony admitted of his conciliating the affections of the Mogul 
treops and their leaders, his power might have been uninter- 
rupted. Far otherwise was the event: dissatisfied with the 
resumption of their military tenures, those troops deserted on 
the field of battle to the Rajah of Jypur; and, after a bloody 
but unsuccessful contest, Sindia was again compelled in 1787 


+ to recross the Chumbul. 
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We now approach the unhappy catastrophe of this eventful 
history.. Golam Cader, who had lately succeeded his father 





, Zabita Khan in the Jaghir of Seharunpur, availing himself 
i, } of the absence of Sindia, advanced to the capital with a con- 


siderable force, and with the secret connivance of a treache- 
rous though confidential minister of the unfortunate Sultan. 
He had laid siege to Delhi, when the approach of an army led 
by the Prince Mirza Juanbukht obliged the Rohilla to with- 
draw his troops and retire precipitately to his own territories. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to restore some portion of 
energy to the royal councils, the prince finally returned to the’ 
protection of the English government; and soon afterward 
ended his days at Benares. In 1788, the Mahrattas, having 
recovered from their former defeat, began again to appear in 
considerable force to fhe north of the Chumbul. Shah 
Alum took the field, in order to reduce some refractory chiefs : 4 
but his disorderly troops being suddenly attacked by the gar- 
rison of Gocul-ghor, while besieging that fortress, he owed 
his safety and ultimate victory to the heroic valor and military 
skill of a female, who commanded a division of the royal 
army. After the Sultan’s return to Delhi, the arms of Sindia: : 
gained an important advantage over Ismael Beg, who had been 
deserted by his unprincipled associate, Golam Cader, in the 
hour of danger: but, the Mahrattas unaccountably neglecting 
to secure the capital, the barbarous Rohilla unexpectedly at- 
tacked and carried it. After having. ransacked the palace, and 
loaded the unhappy monarch with every indignity, he deprived 
him of sight. ‘The approach of the Mabhrattas put a period 
to these horrors; Golam Cader retired to Mirat, sustained a 
siege, and, attended by 500 horse, cut his way through the 
besieging army : but, gradually deserted by his followers, he 
f- was seized and carri¢d-@o the Mahratta camp. ‘Lhe severity 
| of his punishmepetxhibited, and his previous atrocities justified, 





a_ remarkable* deviation from the characteristic mildness of 

‘Hindu gwenners, : 

_Froin this period, the authority of Sindia suffered-no dimi- 

nution, The Rajput chiefs were reduced to submission. 

‘Three brigades of infantry disciplined by Buropean officersy 

aml 130 pieces of artillery, gave stability to his acquisitions, 

and hope already beheld his future triumphs over the Sikhs, in 
. the plains of Lahor, when death put a period to. his career 
in 1.793, at the age of 67, He was succeeded in his paternal: 

dominions by his own hatte Dawler Raw, who has not yet: 


attained any pre-eminence among the princes in the Mahratta: 
states. 


Such, 
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Such are the principal events, which occupy the attention of 
Capt. Francklin, in the course of a brief, but perspicuous nar- 
rative ; in which he had been recently anticipated by Capt. 
Scott... ‘The importance of the publication before us, however, 
is considerably enhanced by a paper (Appendix 11.) containing 
a luminous, and (as we believe) the only account hitherto 
published, of the- causes which, in 1794, involved the East- 
India Company in a war with the Rohillas. By those who 
know with what .obstinacy the ficld was disputed, how long 
victory hung dubious, and with what loss it was ultimately 
atchieved, the narrative will be perused with no common 
interest. 

Fyzulla Khan, the respectable Jaghirdar of Rampidir, ended 
his days in. 1794. The eldest son, Mahomed Ali, a man of 
unpopular manners, was treacherously put to death by his 
brother Golam Mahomed; who applied to the Vizier to be con- 
firmed in the succession, offering to pay a considerable tribute 
in'return. <Asofeddawla was disposed to accede to this dis- 
gracefui proposal; but the English government determined to 
dispossess the fratricide. On the 26th October, a bloady en- 
gagement terminated in the defeat of the Rohillas, * whilst the 
British had to regret a dear-bought victory, in the loss of 
600 men and 14 ofheers, men of tried reputation in their pro- 
fession, and who had fought under the banners of Coote and 
Cornwallis.’ By the terms of pacification, the treasures of 
Fyzulla Khan were delivered up to the Vizier, who presented 
the English army with 11 lacs of rupees. Ahmed Al, the in- 
fant son of the deceased Nuab, was invested with a Jaghir of 
to lacs, of which Rampir is the capital 

- "To - ‘Capt. Francklin, as a writer, we wish to recommend 
more aitention to correctness of expression, and more to dis 
crimination of facts. <A few examphts will elucidate the pro- 
pricty of our advice. ‘ They met the Mahvattas, were de- 
feated, and fled to Jypur.” Who would imagine from this ex- 
pression that it was At Mahrattas who were defeated? ¢ By 
ther were exported into Cuttair,’ &c.—* ‘Lhis province (Seha- 
runptr) commences under the Sevalic hills, and is bounded 
(defended) on the north by the fortress of Ghos-ghor.’ In all 
the maps that we have had an opportunity of examining, (in- 
cluding Capt. F.’s own,) Ghos-ghor is situated te the south 
of Seharunpir. 

. A more important subject of animadversion occurs in the 
statements of the revenues of various districts incidentall 
mentioned, and of which a moment’s reflection would have dis- 
covered the fallacy. 1st, * The revenues of Cuttair are statedi 
the Imperial register at Delhi, to be five millions sterling, 


though 
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though now yielding only 400,0001.’ We have an authenticated 
copy of that. register, for the reigns of Shah-gehan and of 
Mohammed Shah: in which the Circars of Sumbul and 
Budaun, which constituted Cuttair, are valued at 76 lacs of 
rupees, or 760,000]. They were included in the Suba Shah- 
gehanabad, the whole of which yielded, on a medium of ten 
years, during the former period, 2,85,79,424 rupees, or less 
than 3 millions sterling ; and during the latter reign 3,78,21,232 
rupees, or less than 4 millions sterling. : 

ad, * While the empire flourished, the revenues of the Agi- 
mere province were estimated at 26 millions.’ We know not 
whether pounds sterling, or rupees, are here meant: but we 
have the most perfect conviction that even in the latter case 
the sum is greatly over-rated. This Suba yielded in the reign 
ef Shah-gohan 82,385,495 rupees on a medium of ten years, or 
830,000 |. 

34, ‘The revenues (of Jypir) are estimated at 5 millions 
sterling.’ Col. Dow had stated them at 80 lacs, or 800,0001., 
and even this sum exceeds the truth: but can Captain Francklin 
seriously imagine that this small, and comparatively unfertile, 
tract of mountainous country yields a revenue greatly exceed- 
ing, in amount, that which the Company derive from ali their 
territorial possessions in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ? 

This work, however, does farther credit to the industry and 
talents formerly manifested by Captain F. and is an acceptable 
present to those who interest themselves in Oriental affairs. is 





Arr. XII. The Satires of Persius. Translated by Wm. Drum. 
mond, Esq. M. P. Small 8vo. pp. 150. 4s. Boards. Wright. 


Wt Nag Grecks are generally allowed to have excelled in epic, 
‘£ dramatic, and lyric poetry : but in satire, considered as a 
épecies of the poetic art, they must yield the palm to the Ro- 
mans. For this superiority perhaps we might easily account, © 
were this a proper place for such an investigation: but, at pre- 
sent, it may suflice to observe that the three great Roman sa- 
tirists, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, have been regarded as 
models worthy of the imitation of all succeeding poets, who 
have made the follies and vices of mankind the objects of their 
attention and censure. ‘The first excelled in the delicacy and 
poignancy of his wit, and in an easy politeness and urbanity, 
almost peculiar te himself, united with the keenest discern- 
ment and most accurate observation :——the second is not less 
remarkable for the vigour of his thoughts and expressions 3 and 
for his ardent love of virtue, and detestation of vice, bursting 
: Pete Oe gt . forth 
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forth in strains of indignant declamation against the horrid 
crimes that disgraced the age in which he lived. 

Much has been written on the comparative merits of these 
two great poets;—and yet it might be observed, without giving 
offence to the partisan of either, that the artful ridicule and 
elegant raillery of Horace, by exposing to just contempt those 
incongruities, absurdities, and follies, which generally originate 
in vanity and are rather troublesome than mischievous, could 
not but have the happiest effects in regulating the manners and 
improving the conversation of the polite court of Augustus :— 
but vice, when it appeared in all its deformity in the reign of 
Nero and Domitian, demanded different chastisement, and 
called forth the bold invective of Juvenal; who is moral, grave, 
splendid, and declamatory,—and to the wicked inexorably se- 
vere. 

Persius, as a poet, is very inferior to Horace and Juvenal : 
he has been justly censured for his obscurity, his coarse meta- 
phors, his extravagant hyperboles, and, in a word, for his total 
ignorance of elegant composition; yet, if Dr. Johnson said 
truly that the great use of books is to make us wiser and better, 
Persius is entitled to no small share of praise. The excellent 
moral and religious sentiments with which he abounds,—the 
effusions of a heart formed by the best philosophy, —deserve the 
applause of men of all ages and conditions ; and surely no apo- 
logy is necessary for introducing to the English reader a poet 
of whom the celebrated Mr. Harris * (of Salisbury) said, that 
“¢ he was the only difficult Latin author that would reward the 
reader for the pains which he must take to understand him.” 

Mr. Drummond is not the first who has given an English 
yersion of Persius. Dryden, as is very well known, translated 
the whole of the six satires, with his usual ease, spirit, and care- 
Jessness ;—and they were published with his Juvenal. It may 
be worthy of remark that the third satire was performed as an 
exercise at Westminster-school, and met with the approbation 
of the famous Dr. Busby.—Dr. Brews er likewise published a 
translation of Persius, which, we believe, appeared before the 
commencement of our Review: but we are not strangers to its 
excellencies. ‘The Doctor possessed considerable learning and 
ingenuity, and perfectly understood the genius, style, and 
manner of his author; which he very happily copied. —Like 
some other translations, this has been too much neylected. 

In speaking of the merits of Mr. Drummond’s performance, 
we ought not to pass over his preface; which is extremely 
well written, and reflects great honour on his Jearning and taste. 








* Author of Hermes, &e. 
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The versification here presented to us is strong, flowing, and 
harmonious; and Mr. D., generally speaking, clearly exptesses 
the meaning of the original: but it may be questioned whether 
he is not defective in that ease and vivacity, which seem to be 
the essence of satire, and in which Dryden particularly ex- 
celled. The following passage from the sth satire will be read 
with pleasure, on account of the excellent instruction which it 


conveys; and it will also afford a fair specimen of the translation: 
‘ Imagine not, while passions keep their sway, 
That you no master but yourself obey. 
What though you’ve knelt beneath the prextor’s wand, 
And in your turn submissive slaves command : 
Are there not tyrants which usurp your soul, 
Divide your bosom, and your will coutrol ? 
But hark, a voice ;—’tis Avarice that cries, 
«¢ The day advances fast, for shame, arise.’’ 
Back on his bed the drowsy sluggard falls ; 
Again he sleeps, again his tyrant calls. 
«¢ Arise, I say, arise.”” But what todo? 
‘¢ Wealth through the world at every risk pursue. 
Bring luscious wines from Coa’s fruitful shores ; 
Transport from Asia half its vaunted stores ; 
Dare the wild wastes of Afric’s sterile soil : 
Thy camels load with Oriental spoil ; 
Defraud, deceive, make money if you can, 
Nor think that Jove will disapprove the plan : 
_ He who on earth for heaven alone shall live, 
Will know full soon how much the gods can give.” 
Awhile the voice of Avarice prevails ; 
Already in your thoughts you spread the sails ; 
The famed Egean in your mind explore, 
And brave the stormy Euxine’s barbarous shore. 
But still as on your downy bed you lie, 
You hear the voice of Luxury reply. 
s¢ Whither, O madman, whither wouldst thou run; 
Across what seas, beneath what sultry sun ? 
Is then thy bile so hot as to require 
Whole urns of hemlock to assuage the fire ; 
Av sparing supper canst thou stoop to eat, 
Bad wine thy beverage, and a rope thy seat: 
And this, to add a trifle to thy store, 
And swell the sum, which was enough before ? 
Ah think, vain schemer, how the moments fly ; 
The instant now observed is time gone by. 
Seize then the hour; thy way with roses strew ; 
Thy days make happy, for they must be few. 
Enjoy the world ere yet oblivion be, : 
And dust and ashes all that rest of thee.’’ 
Thus in their turns your masters you obey, 
Pursue now one, and now another way. 
Between 
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‘Between two baits have liberty to choose, 

That you may take, and that you may refuse. 
But think not long your freedom to retain ; 

The dog broke loose still drags the galling chain. 
Who has not heard the lover in the play, 

In frenzy raving, to his servant say ?— 

«‘ Shall I then, Davus, long my parent’s care, 
Waste all the wealth of which they made me heir; 
For Chryses, live the shame of all my race, 

By them consider’d as their worst disgrace? 
Shall I on her with midnight music wait, 

And hold late revels at a harlot’s gate?” 


Lest. her correcting slipper she employ ?” 

He who commands himself, is only free. 

If any wear not chains, this—this —is he. 

His freedom comes not through the pretor’s hand, 
Nor owes its being to a lictor’s wand.’ 

We cannot conclude our remarks on this work without ap- 
plauding Mr. D. for devoting his leisure hours to classical 
learning, and to those elegant studics which are useful and 
ornamental to persons in every situation of life; which add a 
lustre to the greatest talents; and which ought particularly to 
be cultivated by those who are placed in elevated stations, and 
to whom any part of the legislative power in a great nation is 
entrusted. 





_— 


MONTHIY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1798. 
EDUCATION, &&'c. 


Art. 13. Truth and filial Love, a \ittle Drama, in Three Acts. 
i2mo. 1s. J.ee and Hurst. 





THe author of this performance, in order to impress his young 

readers with a just sense of the importance of secrecy and truth, 
has composed a little drama, in which Telemachus is the chief cha- 
racter. ‘The fable is very simple, and not greatly interesting : but 
it contains good maxims, and useful advice, suitable to the capacities 


of children. Ban ...r. 


Art. 14. Lectures graduées pour les Enfans. Graduated Lessons for 
— By the Abbé Gaultier. Small r2mo. 3 Vols. Elms- 
ey, &c. . 

The Abbé Gaulticr has long since attained a distinguished rank 
among the genteeler priests of public instruction; and his works 
have received from many fashionable mothers the flattering incense of 
a grateful smile; while his portrait probably hangs in the lafarium - 

the 
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the nursery, with the other household gods of infancy. His pear 
mar and spelling-book, or, as the grandiloquent philosophers of Paris 
term them, his analytical and synthetical tables of the French lan- 
guage, received on the 27th April 1787 the formal approbation of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. They were accom- 
panied with a bag of playthings, serving to teach the elements of 
discourse to children, m the manner of a game.—He still continues 
to pursue this career of amiable utility, and has dedicated to Lady 
Auckland three volumes of Graduated Lessons for Children, which 
begin with ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, and terminate with various sheets of 
aaiaal circles ; which, at first, we supposed to be intended to teach 
the theory of the prismatic colours, but which only serve to inclose 
the different words of a motley sentence. The child is to be pro- 
vided with a rabbit’s hair pencil, and 2 box of paints; he ts to colour 
blue the circles which surround an adjective, and red the circumference 
of averb; a yellow glory is to crown aconjunction; and an inter- 
jection is to exhale in viewless white. Such is the character of his 
arts or artifices of tuition. 

We do not think the subject-matter of the dialogues well-chosen ; 
they are dialogues with children, to be sure: but are they not such 
as tend to foster a frivolous taste ? Tay. 

, NOVELS, ¥ 
Art.15. Clara Duplefis and Clairaat: the History of a Family of 

French Emigrants. ‘T'ranslated from the German. 12mo. 3 Vols. 

tos. 6d. Boards. Jongman. 

In our 22d volume, p. 570, we spoke with much praise of this 
original novel of Augustus Lafontaine (author of “ Family Stories,” 
see vol. xxiv. p. 565), of which these three volumes contain a flowin 
and sufficiently correct translation, but made apparently through the 


medium of the French version. The story preserves its nature and 
its interest. 


Art. 16. Count Donamar, or Errors of Sensibility. From the German. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. ros. 6d. sewed. Johnson. 

This work contains all the bloated magnificence of diction, extra- 
vagance of imagination, and wild eccentricity of adventure, by which 
many of the German novels are distinguished ; and we fear, also, that 
its tendency is unfavourable to the cause of religion and virtue. The 
hero, though set up as a pattern of all that is great and excellent, is 
a strange composition of pride and presumption; impatient of con- 
troul, a slave to his passions, (which he frequently mistakes for vir- 
tues, ) inflated with false notions of honour, a sceptic in religion, and 
a quack in politics :—his friend St. Julian, though less headstrong 
and ungoverned, is equally visionary and romantic: other characters 
are alike objectionable, on different grounds ; and the sentiments are 
frequently immoral, and highly favourable to the criminal indulgence 
of our passions, ‘The countenance given to self-murder is particus 


larly reprehensible. 
, AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


Art.17. The Causes of the Rebellion in Ireland disclosed, in an Ad- 
dress to the People of England ; in which it is proved by incontro- 
vertible 
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vertible Facts, that the System for some Years pursued in that 

Country has driven it into its present dreadful Situation. By an 

Irish Emigrant. 8vo. 18s. 6d. Jordan. 1798. 

The recent situation of Ireland has been, as this vehement ¢ emi- 

nt’? calls it, * dreadful’ indeed ; and whatever tends to elucidate 
the causes which led to that unhappy situation must be highly inte- 
resting on either side of the water. The present publication on that 
subject appears to be the composition of a person who is conversant 
in irish politics, but we know not what credit is due to it. We are 
indeed persuaded that the writer was not in ¢he secret, with respect to 
the party which he has — 

Of the system by which Ireland has been governed since the year 
1783, when the independence of her legislature was established, a 
history is here given; which represents the administration of Ire- 
land as being uniformly actuated by the one great principle, of sub- 
stituting a corrupt influence in the legislature of that country, instead 
of that supremacy by means of which the British cabinet had for- 
merly governed it, but which they had been obliged in 1783 to give 
up. The discontents which have agitated Ireland, from that period 
downwards, are alledged to have had their origin in the overbearing 
and corrupt character of the Irish ministers ; while the various con- 
cessions of constitutional measures, which had taken place, are asserted 
to have been made reluctantly and late; and therefore to have pro- 
duced neither conciliation nor gratitude. 

Tracing the workings of British influence in the parliament and 
cabinet of Ireland through its opposition to the volunteers, to the 
volunteer convention, to parliamentary reform, and to the attempts 
of the catholics to obtain the elective franchise, the author comes to 
state the origin of that body so singular in its formation, and so fertile, 
in the result, of mischief to Ireland,—the Unitep Irisumen. 

¢ Among other modes which had been devised for iving greater 
efficacy to the public will on this subject, was that of orming socie- 
ties which should have for their sole object to animate, to direct, to 
concentrate, the exertions of the tie in the pursuit of this fa- 
vourite and vital measure. Of these societies the first was formed in 
Dublin, of a few men whose talents, principles, and character, «moral 
and political, gave such weight and popularity to their union, as soon 
swelled its numbers to a magnitude, whicli, while it gave hope to 
the friends of the popular cause, excited in the administration ve 
lively alarm. But it was yet more the principles of this body than 
its numbers which alarmed administration. The original members 
of the society, men of minds not only firmly attached to the poli- 
tieal interests of this country, but superior to the influence. of 
bigotry, which had been the most powerful instrument in the 
hands of the Court faction for dividing and weakening the people, 
made it a radical principle of their union to promote ar abolition 
of all religious distinction, and to procure for all the freemen of 
the state, whatever might be their religious sentiments, a participa- 
tion in all the privileges of the British constitution. A reform 
in parliament, accompanied by such a principle as this, became a 
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-measure in which every man in the country was interested: and the 


catholics, who constitute the great majority of the people, more in- 
terested than others. The consequence was, that men of every de- 
‘scription of religion, men of every rauk in life, not immediately under 
the coutroul or influence of the Castle, adopted the principles of the 
society, or solicited admission into the ranks. The fear and the 


-hatved of administration was soon manifested. Every art was used 
) 


to blacken the principles of the society—its principal members were 


_ pointed out as the agitators of sedition—the enemies of social order— 


and men who aimed at nothing less than a subversion of the constitu- 
tion and separation from Great Britain, under the pretext of reform 


-and emancipation. The prints'which were im the pay of the Castle 


vomited out daily the most gross, the most malignant, and irritating 
calumnies ; and even the senate itself, now really forgetting its dig- 
nity, condescended to become the scurrilous aggressor not merely of 
the society at large, but of particular, aud, in many instances, incon- 
siderable members of it.’ * 

This ‘despicable conduct’ [we quote the writer’s language] in 
the prevailing faction in Ireland, the author reckons among the prime 
causes of the popular discontents. ‘There were other measures, he 
says, to which administration resorted to prop their power, and to 
form a substitute for that legitimate strength which is only to be 
found in the cheerful support of a coutented people. Among these, 
we are told, were wanton prosecutions of innocent and respectable meu 
for libels, which all publications were construed to be that dared to 
talk. of reform, or of constitutional rights as things to be desired. 

Another of the causes stated to have led to the present crisis was 
the Convention-bill ;—a measure proposed by administration, and 
adopted by parliament for the avowed purpose of preventing the 


' Catholics from collecting the sense of their body on a petition to 


parliament, or to the throne, for the elective franchise. The Gun- 
powder-bill, which deprived the Irish subject in a great measure.of 
the constitutional power of self-defence, was prior to thé Convention- 
act, and had prepared the minds of the people for receiving its full 
impression. 

¢ [he attempt to annihilate the independence. of the country, by 
insisting on the right of Britain to choose a regent for Ireland, and 
the subsequent attempt of the same kind in 1785 to substitute a 
commercial boon-for the right of self-government, had already gone 
far toward producing a tendency to irritation in the people, which 
these more vital attacks completed. 

‘ Nor did even these measures produce so much discontent as the tone 
and the spirit in which they were carried into execution. The most in- 
sulting imputations on the loyalty, and even on the intellect of the na- 
tion, were daily made by the needy adventurers, whom chance, or per 
haps. infamous services, had raised to a place in the adininistration. The 
public prints were pollutéd with the foulest calumny against eve 
man who had the virtue and the courage to oppose a system which 


che’ foresaw must eventually terminate.in the ruin of the country. 


Some of the basest of mankind, distinguished, however, by more than 
15 “usual 
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usual talents for perversion and invective, were appointed to conduct 
those publications which were paid by the public money for abusin 
the national character. The Whig Club, consisting of noblemen 
gentlemen who, by possessing large property and extensive connec- 
tions in the country, felt themselves bound to oppose the mad mea- 
sures of men who, as they were mostly foreigners, had no interest but 
to turn the present moment to most advantage, were held up to the 
public, both in and out of parliament, as enemies to the tranquillity 
of the state, and anxious only, at all events, to raise themselves to 
ower.” 
: Having dwelt at. some length on these predisposing causes of the 
national discontent, the author comes to that which te considers as 
the more immediate cause of the recent disturbances: beginning with 
the religious feuds in the county of Armagh; and proceeding to de- 
tails of spreading and growing mischief,—for which we refer to the 
pamphlet itself:—having already quoted from it enough to give our 
readers an idea of the spirit and style of the author. = many parts 
of his statement, and particularly in his invectives, he has rather the 
air of a declamatory advocate than of an impartial narrator. Wall..c 








. MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Art.18. The Art of Defence on Foot with the Broad Sword and Sabre, 


i}? uniting the Scotch and Austrian Methods into one regular System. 
To which are added Remarks on the Spadroon. With Plates. 
Svo. pp. 108. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 1798. 

This is an excellent little work ; fully containing every thing that 
the title-page promises, and calculated to be of service to the profi» 
" 2 cient, as well as to the eg 

The instructions are clear, minute, and comprehensive, without 
being at all diffuse or tiresome ; and the more difficult positions are 
farther illustrated by several correct plates. 

A kind of paper target is given with the work, with directions 
for practising at it; by which any gentleman may, in a considerable 
degree, instruct himself without a master, or even an opponent. Suth.....d. 


Art. 19. The Proceedings of a General Court-Martial, held on Majer 
Genetal Maurice Wemyss, at the Marine Barracks, January 4, 
1798. S8vo. 2s. Seeley, &c. 

General Wemyss was tried on a charge of ‘ disobedience of orders, 
neglect of duty, and unofficerlike and ungentlemanlike conduct, &c.’ 
On conviction of some parts of the charge, his sentence was,—a ree 
duction to half-pay. 

The General has printed these proceedings as an appeal to the 
public ; in order to ‘ rescuc his character from the stigma which has 
been thrown upon it,’ &c. &c. 

This is a curious publication ; in which much light.seems to be 
thrown on the proceedings of the Court-Martial by the editor’s ob- 
servations, and by the /etters and papers relative to the circumstances : 
that are brought forwards in the charges against the General, &c. : 
noticed in his Defence: which he was al ae to read in court; and 
which we consider as an apimated, eloquent composition. 


Ray. Sarr. 1798. H Mepicaly 
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MEDICAL, €5'c. 


Art. 20. Practical Observations on the Disease of the Jermtts commonly 
. ¢alled White Swellings; with some Remarks on scrofulous abscesses. 
By Bryan Crowther, Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals. 

8vo. pp. 122. 3s. sewed. Robinsons. 1797. 

The pwincipal intent of this pamphlet-is to recommend, in cases of 
white swelling, the application of a blister over the diseased joint ; 
and the subsequent dressing of the sore, occasioned by its action, with. 
a cerate * in which savine is the principal ingredieut. This cerate 
the author has found to be the best adapted to keep up a large and 
long-continued discharge from the ulcerated part :--on the quantity. 
and duration of which.discharge, apd not on the irritation produced,, 
he imagines the cure to depend. 


The success of this practice is illustrated by some-useful.cases  , 


Art. 21. 4 Treatise on the Disorders of Childhood, and Management 
of Infants from the Birth ; adapted to domestic Use. By Michael 
Underwood, M,D. Licentiate in Midwifery of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, Physician to her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, and senior Physician to the British Lying-in Hospital. 
New Edition. 3 Vols. t2mo. fos. 6d. sewed. Mathews. 

. We have already taken two opportunities of bearing our testimony 

to the merit of. this. useful work, in its former editions. The 

first’ (whith was. comprised in one volume) was noticed in the Ixxist 
vol. of the M. Rev O. S. p. 477. The second edition of Dr. Uncer- 
wood’s very successful publication, enlarged to two volumes, was re- 
viewed in our Number for March 1790 ; and now we have the pleas 
sure of seeing it farther augmented to three volumes. The alterations 
and additions are very considerable. On the whole, this Library for 
the Nursery appears to be a very useful, and, indeed, a very im- 
portant present to the public. O. 


‘Art. 22. An Entire New Treatise on Leeches, wherein the Nature, 
Properties, and Use of that most singular and valuable Reptile is 
most Clearly set forth. By George Horn, Apothecary, &c. 8vo. 

* pp: 29. 18. 6d. Symonds. 1798. $0 

‘= We need add nothing to the information conveyed in this title- 

page, respecting the contents of the pamphlet ; -except a hint which 

{in gratitude to the « wonderful reptile” of which it treats) we wish 

to ‘make khown to ‘the useful community of nurses. - It is, that © to 

inkle salt on leeches which have drawn is truly absurd, and often- 
times kills them ;’—and, says our author, § 1 would ask such-incon- 

‘siderate persons (the sprinklers). how they-would feel themselves, if, 

immediately after eating a hearty dianer, any person was to give then 

a violent emetic.’—Sick—we suppose.” ; 
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-.» * The fenincle recommended is as fallows 3 ys 


eras K Sabine, recentis contusa. 
Cere flava, singularums; libram ynam. 
Adipis suille, hbras quatuor. 
Adipey S cera liquefactis incoque sabinam, et cola. 
POLITICAL, 
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POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 23. Considerations upon the State of Public Affairs in the Year 

1798. Part 3d.—The Domestic State and General Policy of 

. Great Britainy 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons, &c. | 

The introductory pages of this pamphlet are occupied in congra- 
tulating the country on its deliverance from the Negotiation at Lisle, 
which the author, ia the language of triumph, represents ‘ as a prose 
perous defeat, a happy calamity, a fortunate disgrace ;’ since which 
¢ our affairs have assumed another aspect, every sun has shone out 
brighter, and a warmer glow has gilded our, horizon.’ In the same 
elaborate but animated style which distinguished the preceding parts of 
these considerations, the writer then proceeds to shew-that the onl 
enemy which England has to dread is expenditure; and that the only 
allies in whom we ought to confide are economy and. time. He argues 
(in our apprehension) with force, and with great propriety, on the 
wisdom and prudence of a war altogether defensive, and a total freedom 
from all foreign alliances and continental connections. He insists, too, 
that peace must not again be attempted * till the enemy, so far from 
having power to impose or to grant it, shall be spent, and prostrate 
at our feet, and under the visible necessity of receiving it, such as 
we will grant.” When we consider what that conjuncture is, which 
in the opinion of our author is the only proper period for closin 
the scene of war; that, in his opinion too, our Paes safety lies in 
ceconomy alone ; and that he is aware how prodigal and lavish mi- 
nisters have been, and that in all probability and appearance it is their 
system still so to be; we cannot but wonder at the high tone of exult- 
ation and triumph in which he speaks of the prospect of continued 
warfare. In such a view of things, we see little to lift us above de- 
spondency : for we fear that the warning voice which calls aloud for 
ceconomy will not be heard. That frugality should engraft itself on 
profusion; and that ministers, after a long career of prodigality, 
should suddenly become in the last act of the political — the 
frugal guardians of the public purse; is a scene too exclusively 
dramatic for us to expect its appearance in the living annals of this 
or any other country. ‘Theugh economy in the disposition of our 
revenues be the great sheet-anchor, by the aid of which we are to 
weather all the storms that may assaii our finances, the author con- 
ceives flattering hopes from the land-tax ; the sale of which he calls 
‘the omen of a great and comprehensive policy,’ to which ‘ we 
may confidently look forwards, which will soon be demanded by the 
general voice of the country. and which is the certain means and 
epocha of our financial relief.’ 

According to the present author, the middle class is the only one 
which has suffered by the war. In the following sentence, we cons 
ceive, there is more of flattery than truth :—* The poor and indus- 
trious of every name have been indemnified by augmented wages for 

_every tax that reaches them, and ministers have-taken the most laud- 
‘able and exemplary care that these should be very few; our rich do 
not know what taxation is. We take from their heap but not from 
‘them; from their banker, and not their use.’ p. 64. 
The writer expresses rapture at the spirit shewn by the people, in 
forwarding the scheme of voluntary contributions: but we doubt 
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not that the terms in which: he speaks of the check which that 
spirit received from the avarice and penury of some highly distin« 
guished characters ; as well as his language respecting the late nego-" 
tiation at Lisle; will call forth the censure of those readers who, 
from a purchased devotion (or in some instances, perhaps, from a 
disinterested zealotry) to the powers that be, cannot tolerate any 


supposition of error on the part of the present administration. O.Wood....¢ 


Art, z + n Alarm to Land-Holders ; or the Consequences of the 14d 


Bill for the Redemption of the Land-tax. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. President of the Board of Agriculture, as delivered in the 

House of Commons. Contaiing in Substance, all the Arguments 

which have been urged by Lord Sheffield, Mr. Sheridan, Sir 

Francis Burdet, and other Gentlemen, against the Measure. 8vo. 
_ 18 Vernor and Hood. 

The public are already tolerably well acquainted with the various 
arguments which have been urged against the bill for the redemption 
of the land-tax ; those who are yet ignorant of them may here find 
the principal points on which the opponents of that measure have 
dwelt, expressed in a very neat, easy, and mpressive style. There 
are, however, several other publications on this subject, which must 


wait till our next Review. Wall.<. 


Art. 25. Letter on Finance, and on National Defence; addressed 
~ to those who are inclined to despond at the present Posture of 
Public Affairs. By John Charnock jun. 8vo. 1s. 6d. -Faulder, 

&e. 1798. 

The “ voluntary contributions’ of advice, on the subject of fmance, 
have lately been very liberal. This is Mr. Charnock’s quota ; and if 
it be deficient in some of those qualities which are the result of a 
comprehensive view of the subject to which it relates, and of lon 
experience, it at least abounds in boldness and novelty.—To enable 
our readers to judge of Mr. C.’s financial talents, it will be necessary 
to state only one or two of his opinions ;—for instance, he thinks 
that no nation can be in a state of bankruptcy, while the permanent 
and immoveable property, (by which he means the land of the coun- 
try, the timber growing on it, and the burldings erected on it,) and 
all the moveable and cattle property, are more than equal in value to 
the public debt.—Great Britain of course is in no danger of bank- 
ruptcy, because the whole saleable value of the land and moveable 
property of the country amounts, in his calculation, to 000,000,000). 
hte the national debt in only 400,000,00c0.—Again; Mr. C. is of 
opinion that it is of little consequence to a country, to what extent 


taxation is carried; provided only that the quantum of circulating 


medium {no matter whether that be specie or paper) always keeps due 
‘pace with the state necessity.—Thus the minister may, without in- 
jury to the country, raise the present taxes an hundred fold, provided 
he sends into circulation a proportional Peers § of Bank-paper or 


Government securities. is fact Mr. €. thinks so firm, absolute, 


and incontrovertible, that he boldly challenges the united wisdom of 
‘republicanism to attempt its disproval; and he rests extremely certain 
that, in twenty lines, and on most positive evidence, he shall be able 
fully to answer any thing that may be advanced in the attempt to 
controvert it! There is nothing wanted to make this a 
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Mr. C. very comfortable, both to the peophe and the minister, but to 
make it credible. We, however, have some doubt whether this be 
possible. 

A French invasion, the author thinks it probable, will be at- 
tempted ; if it were only for the purpose of enabling the Directory to 
get rid of the army. Should the enemy’s troops, contrary to all 


“| probability, effect a landing, he is of opinion that the numerous mili- 
4 tary levies and the ditches of the country will afford means of the most 
effective defence. Wall..e. 


Art. 26. Peace in our Power, upon Terms wot unreasonable. By 
Charles Baring, Esq. Svo. 18. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 
Mr. Baring professes, and indeed appears, to be no party-man. He 

declares himself to have originally disapproved the war, but yet 

thinks that the indiscriminate opposition of Mr. Fox and his party 
was far from commendable, and that it tended rather to pro- 
tract than to terminate the unhappy contest. From a continuance of 
aly this contest, the great danger to be feared is, in Mr. B.’s ap- 
prehension, the annihilation of our public credit, by the immense 

expence to which France may put us in maintaining an enormous mi- 

litary and marine establishment. To obtain peace, therefore, appears 

to him of the last necessity ; and peace, if properly sought, he be- 
| lieves to be within our own power, The means by which it should 

i}? be pursued are, first, —* the formal renunciation by his Britannic Ma~ 

jesty of the title of King of France,’ which the author thinks would 

give a decisive blow to the ruling powers in France, as it would fur- 
nish an unequivocal proof of the sincere desire of England for peace ; 
the second step is to enter into immediate treaty with Denmark or — 

Sweden, or Russia, or America, proposing that in future neutral ships 

should constitute neutral property, except in particular cases of eontra- 

band trade. The right claimed by England of seizing the pro- 
perty of enemies on board neutral ships, he says, has given general 
disgust ; though the law of retaliation has made other nations adopt 
it, it is no more authorized by the law of nature than the right of 
breaking open the house of a stranger to seize the goods of an 
enemy ; and the renunciation of it by England would considerably 
advance that perpetual peace which, we are told, is one day to take 
place. When his Majesty shall have consented to discontinue the 
title of « King of France,’ and when it shall have been agreed or pro- 
posed to agree that ‘ neutral ships constitute neutral property,’ then, and 
not till:then, the author would offer terms of peace to France, 
on the principle of resigning both to herself and her allies all our 

conquests,without reserve ; which proposal should be transmitted b 

a common messenger, rather than through the hands of the Lords 

Auckland or Malmesbury. Such are the means by which Mr. B. 

thinks that peace may zow be obtained; and some such means pro- 

bably must be ultimately used to obtain it. pe 


Art. 27. Plan for raising the Supplies during the War, humbly sub- 
mitted to the Two Houses of Parliament, the Landed and Monied 
Interest, and to all Ranks and Conditions of Pedple capable of 
contributing to the Expences of the State. S8vo, 18. Elmoly 


and Bremner. 1798. 
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The ‘plan here proposed is, ** That under the authority of Parlia« 
ment, A GENERAL ASSOCIATION should be entered into for the de- 
fence of these kingdoms, and for the maintenance of our religions 
laws, liberties, and the constitution of our government, in church 
‘and state; and that to this end, we should undertake ro RAISE THE 
‘suppuieEs for the service of the current year, by a subscription, sup- 
pose of twenty millions ina three per cent. fund to be taken at fifty 
percent. sucH FuND NOT TO Bi TRANSFERABLE DURING THE WAR 3 
and that we should engage to hold ourselves in readiness to sub- 
scribe annually for the service of government wpon the same terms, 
or terms more beneficialto the public, if the times will admit.of it, 
as long as the war shall continue.”’ It is proposed that the interest 
of the money to be thus borrowed should be raised by a per cen- 
tage on all guch taxes, as may be increased with the least possible 
inconyenience to the public, and by taxing such new subjects of 
taxation, as in the judgment of those who understand this business, 
will bear a tax ; perhaps also by taking off parts of taxes where the 
article has been found to be so overloaded, as materially to lessen 
the consumption, and consequently the accumulative produce of such 
taxes.’ . 

The principal difference between the loan to be thus raised, and 
the “ loyalty loan,” (which the writer acknowleges to have now be- 
come ‘ a term of reproach,’) is that here the securities are not trans- 
ferable ;—by which, he thinks, the maximum of the subscription 
will be fixed at its true point, as men will not in this case subscribe 
a larger sum than they can well afford to pay into the exchequer. 
The success of such a plan, it is obvious, must depend on the hearty 
concurrence of the great body of the people; and so sanguine is 
the writer i his opinion of their patriotism, that he thinks it cannot 
be supposed that there will be found, in these kingdoms, any: consi- 
derable number of men so little affected by the arduous situation of 
affairs, as to ‘canvass with the greedy attention of a money-jobber 
‘the terms of a supply upon which depends perhaps the fate of their 
country ;’ he fuppofes that they will come in by thousands and tens of 
thousands to /end their money in this way, though they might not be 
disposed to give it. 

We hope that there may be yet existing this spirit of patriotism : 
but we cannot help saying that recent facts, in both countries, have 
made it rather doubtful. In Ireland, during the last year, a loan 
for the small sum of 400,000]. was opened, at legal interest, without 
douceur or bonus, when only a few thousands were subscribed; and 
can it be supposed that, in England, the * loyalty loan” became a 
* bye-word and term of reproach’ only because the securities were 


transferable ? Wall... 


Art. 28. The Free-Man’s Vade-Mecum ; or, an intended Oration on 
Liberty, &c. With a Dedication to every Englishman who loves 
his Country. By Phileleutheros, a Pioneer in the Army of Rea- 
son. 8vo. 28. 6d. Jordan. ero. | 
In this intended oration, the current politics of the times are re- 

hearsed, with no small degree of censure on one side of the question, 

and many hints for the remedy of what is amiss.. As the author is 
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by no means an advocate for * things.as they are,”” he will in course 
be ranked, by our violent ministerialsts, with the ¢ democrats :’ but ewe 
do not mcan to bestow on him this appellation ; to us he appears to be 
a harmless retailer of such political wares as are in common circulation. 


Art. 29. An Address to the British Forces by Sea and Land, armed 
to resist the French Invasion. 8vo. 2d. Yarmouth; printed 
by Bush. 

A high-flown declamation against the Gallic foe; intended to 
rouse and aniinate us not merely to defeat but to exterminate the daring 
aid desperate invaders. ‘* No recreant survivor,’ says the author, 
‘ shall carry the sad tidings home !’—Criticism would be ill employed 
1n noting little defects in the execution of such a design as the present. 
At all events, it is to be hoped that we shall have no occasion for 
these mcentives. 

Art. 30. An Alarm to the Public, and a Bounty promised to every 
Loyal Subject who shail come forward to repel the Enemy. Arms 
and Accoutrements provided tor every Man, Gratis. By J. Brown. 
8vo. 2d. Yarmouth, Bush, &c. 1798. 

This appears to be the production of the same pen, as well as the 
same press, to wiih the public is obliged for the preceding Addrefs. 
By a note at the bottom of the title-page, well disposed people are 
informed that the two tracts may be purchased for tos. Od. per 
hundred copies, to give away. 


Art. 31. Litelius ; or a brief Sketch of the Kingdom of Gotham. 

— Containing Observations respecting its King, Princes, Nobles, 
Bishops, and inferior Senators; its Mode of Election; the Dura- 
tion of its Parliaments; its Ministers of State, Judges and other 
Professors of the Laws Customs of the People, their Dress, and 
Amusements; their Agricultural Regulations, Commercial Pure 
suits, and the Natura! Productions of their Country ; their well- 
managed Police; their Ecclesiastical Polity and their System of 
Politics. To which is added an admjrable Essay on Titles. 12mo, 
38. Jordan. | 
An attempt at irony.—When will another Swirt appear ! 


POETRY. 
Art. 32. 4 Poem on the Escape of Sir Sidney Smith from France, and 
his happy Arrival in Engiand. gto. 2s. Hatehard, &c. 1798. 

_ Ta perusing this publication, the reader will learn, from a few rapid 
allusions to the adventures and exploits of Sir Sidney Smith) that, 
when a midshipman on board the Sandwich, under Lord Rodneyy he 
displayed an extraordinary calmness and presence of mind, wher the 
ship was in a critica! situation in consequence of sustaining, for a length 
of time, the fire of five of the enemy’s line of battle ships; that he took 
acchart of the Danube, and was charged by the Ottoman Porte with 
the repair and restoration of the fortress of Ismael }—that he saved 
the Swedish fleet off Wyburg and Biorko fiom a superior force cf ‘he 
Russians, and was created Knight of the Swedish order of the Sword; 
-—that he was one of the first founders of ** The society for the im. 

rovement of naval architecture ;’——that he voluntecred the enter. 
prise of burning the enemy’s ships at Toulon ;—and that he took, ia 
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1765, the islands of St. Marcou. The subsequent capture, confine- 
ment, and escape of Sir Sidney, occupy a considerable portion of the 
poem. The versification is in general harmonious; and though we 
could discover nothing new in either the imagery or the sentiments, 
yet it would certainly not disgrace the pen of any person of a liberal 
and classical education. Whether the merits of Sir Sidney be only 
duly appreciated, or whether the Muse.of Friendship has not heaped 
her honours too lavishly on his head, we leave others, who are better 
acquainted with the circumstances, to determine. We think, how- 
ever, that it is introducing confusion into the language, and disturb- 
ing the scale of panegyric, to apply the same terms of eulogy tothe 
able and enterprising partisan, (for such and such only we conceive the 
hero of this poem 5 aa been, ) as would become the commander whose 
comprehensive and determined mind is capable of conceiving and ex@» 
cuting the great design, and the complicated details, of an extensive 


campaign. 0.Wood ..c 


Art. 33. Comus, a Mask; presented at Ludlow Castle 1634, before 
the Farl of Bridgewater, then President of Wales. By John 
_ Milton. With Notes critical and explanatory by various Com- 
mentators, and with preliminary Illustrations; to which is added 
a Copy of the Mask from a MS. belonging to his Grace the Duke 


of Bridgewater. By Henry John Todd, M. A. Minor Canon of 


Canterbury, &c. 8vo. pp. 280. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 

1798. 
This edition of Milton’s Comus introduces, for the first time, to 
the public, a copy of the Mask conformable to a manuscript pre- 
served in the Duke of Bridgewater’s library at Ashridge, which often 
varies from the established text. A fuller account than has yet ap- 
peared is given of Ludlow Castle, and of the Earl of Bridgewater 
and his family ; the place and persons more peculiarly connected with 
this dramatic poem. To Warton’s memoir of Henry Lawes, who 
set the songs to music, some information is also added. From New- 
ton, Warton, and the more celebrated commentators, the most va- 
luable notes are selected :—a collation of various readings is added ; 
and many new and elegant illustrations are furnished by the editor, 
who adduces from the Italian poets several parallel passages hitherto 
unobserved: but who could no doubt have gleaned many others, had 
he consulted the ‘classics of Italy with less discrimination. 


Art. 34. Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd, and Charles Lamb. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. Boards. Arch. 1798. 

Dr. Johnson, speaking of blank versc, seemed to have adopted the 
opinion of some great man,—we forget whom,—that it is only 
«« poetry to the eye.” On perusing the works of several modern bards 
of our own country, we have sometimes rather inclined to the same 
jdea, but the recollection of Milton and Thomson presently ba- 

ished it. 
ni We have more than once delivered our sentiments respecting the 
poetry of Mr. Charles Lloyd. ‘To what we have formerly remarked, 
in general, on this head, we have little to add on the present occasion ; 
except that we begin to grow weary of his continued melancholy 
strains) Why is this mgenious writer so uneomfortably constant to 
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the mournful Muse? If he has any taste for variety, he has little to 
fear from jealousy in the sacred sisterhood.—Then why not sometimes 
make his bow to THatia? 

Mr. Lamb, the joint author of this little volume, seems to be very 
properly associated with his plaintive companion. 


Art. 35. The Warning, a Poetical Address to Britons, To which 
is added a Report of the warm 2 of the Whig Club at their 
Meeting May fst, 1798, in a Poetical Epistle from Henry Bumpkin 
in Town to his Brother in the Country. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 
These politico-poetical effusions are perfectly ministerial and anti- 

gallican, and, we believe, will be found to possess much more political 


zeal than poetical merit. Wall.-c- 


Art. 36. Poems on various Subjects. By Eliza Daye. 8vo. pp. 270, 
7s. Boards. Johnson. 

The moral and religious tendency of these poems we are ready to 
acknowlege in the fullest extent,—and sorry are we that we cannot 
highly compliment the writer on her poetical talents. The following 
verses, written on seeing Mrs. Siddons in the character of Belvidera, 
we consider as some of the best in the volume: 


‘ Queen of expression! on whose potent aid, 
Dramatic genius waits to be rs 

For tho’ presiding o’er that awful cell *, 

Where radiant angels or dread demons dwell ; 

Of thee she asks, to draw them forth to light, 
To win the ear, and fascinate the sight ; 

The drooping heart shall here its ages resign, 
And lose awhile its tragic scenes for thine ; 

The spell which now pervades the weeping hours, 
Is Otway’s genius, shewn by Siddons’ pow’rs ; 
Ah! could he loose the icy bonds of death, 

And catch of fame, this hour, a living breath ; 
Would he his Belvidera now forego, 

Nor think she paid for years of want and woe; 
So shall the bards who hear these matchless strains, 
By hope reviv’d, forget their present pains, | 
Tho? cold neglect now blasts their rising bays, 
Otways and Savages of present days ; 

Some future Siddons shall redeem their fame, 
And stamp immorraAt their neglected name ; 
On thee with fame, deserved fortune wait, 

The actor’s—different to the poet’s fate!’ 


Art. 37. Windermere, a Poem. By Joseph Budworth, Esq. Author 
of a Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes. 8vo. 18, Cadell jun. 


and Davies. 


In order to excel in descriptive poetry, accuracy of observation and 
great powers of discrimination and selection, joined to a frame of 
mind peculiarly susceptible of the beauties of nature, aré essentially 
requisite ; and even these qualifications are insufficient without a per- 


w * ¢ The Passions.’ 
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fect knowlege of the language in which the author writes, and a taste. 
for the harmony of numbers. Few men are so insensible as-not to 
feel some emotion on beholding a prospect remarkable either for its 
high degree of cultivaiion, or for those more wild and magnificent 
beauties which nature exhibits in mountainous and barren countries: 
but to analyse this emotion, and to.communicate it in terms clear, 
intelligible, and appropriate, is a task of more difficulty than is gene- 
rally imagined. ‘T'o this cause we may ascribe the ill success of most 
adventurers in this province of poetry. The following extract wil 
serve as a specimen of the present attempt ; 


‘ Then let your thoughts to other prospects bend, 
Where Storr’s sbarp beak, with sightless Naiads blend ; 
Toil now aloft, now mentally retire, 

For new-seen features fan the poet’s fire. 
Do, mark! reflected by the glorious sun, 
Those oozing streams, o’er rockey smoothness run, 
Not all the blaze of lustrous diamonds rare | 
Can with these nat’ral brifliancies compare. 
The heath’s dun shade, the lately-wither’d fern, 
The woods, ail fancy, and the mountains stern, 
Display the aqueous gems in such alight, 
The orb which forms them only is more bright.’ 
Capt. Budworth was introduced to our readers in vol. xit. N. 8, 


p- 117. Ban... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. 4 Narrative of the Particulars which took place on an Ap- 
plication of the Author to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, to be admitted a Candidate for Holy Orders. Contain- 

ing origitial Copies of Letters, and his Lordship’s Anawers. By 

. l White, of the City of Norwich, Genileman. 810. 18. 6d, 
idgway, &c. 17098. . : 

Mr. White’s case seemstobe not unworthy of the notice of the public. 
He was bred to a branch of the Law, by serving a five years clerkship; 
but, disliking the profession, he turned his thoughts to the church, 
and applied to the Bishop of Norwich as a candidate for ordination. 
The Bishop, however, excused himself from complying with this re- 
quest,—sst, because Mr. White had not * been educated, for the 
church ;”” next, as “a large portion of Mr. W.’s time had been 
dedicated to angther profession ;”” and, lastly —becaufe Mr. W. “ did 
not belong to either of the universities.”? 

Not satisfied with these reasons, nor disheartened by this repulse, 
Mr. W. often repeated his application, by letter, to his Lordship of 
Norwich, and even personally. Every motive and every persuasive 
were urged, and even compassion was mvoked,- (on account of some 


family distresses,)—but in vain: he found the Bishop immoveable. 


In'this narrative of his case, among other arguments brought to 
prove the reasonableness of his application to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, he endeavours to shew that there are qualifications * for the 





~~ * Particularly alluding to * moral character ;? and having the fa- 


culty of being “ a good seader,” &c. &c. 
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sacred office, of a nature paramount to those on which the Bishop 
grounded his refusal of the author’s request; and on his avowed posses 
sion of these superior endowments, Mr. W. founds his pretensions to 
being admitted a candidate for holy orders.—In a word, he a 
pears determined, if possible, to, push his way to the pulpit.—Yet, 
onthe whole, we still think the Bishop of Norwich very justifiable. 
The character of the clergy for learning, and for respectabiity as 
rational and good Christians, with the possession of popular talents 
and useful adjuncts, ought certainly to be maintained, with the ut- 
most care and circumspection. 


Art. 39. Sketch of a Voyage of Discovery, undertaken by Mons. de la 
Perouse, under the Auspices of the French Government. Drawn 
from the Original, lately published at Paris. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Allen. 
61798. | 
This sketch may serve to gratify, in some measure, the eager cu- 
riosity.of such English readers as may not have an opportunity of 
consulting the original detail of the voyage of M, Pérouse, and 
may not choose to be at the expence of purchasing the translation 
at large. Our account of this very interesting work, will be found 


in the Appendix (just published) to the 26th volume of our Review, 


Art. 40. An Inquiry into the Ieasilility of the supposed Expedition f 
Buonaparté to the East. By Eyles Irwin, Esq. 8vo. 18. Nico 
1798. 

Mr. Irwin’s personal acquaintance with the East Indies, joined to 
his known abilities, must have peculiarly qualified him for the inves- 
tigation here offered to, the attention of the public; and he» has 
reduced the various floating conjectures relative to the object and 
design of Buonaparte’s mysterious expedition, to three generally 
supposed schemes, so far as it seems to point towards the East: but’ 
he does not presume to determine, nor even to conjecture, which of 
the assigned plans * is the most likely to be the real object of the 
grand equipment. 

Mr. Irwin’s design, in this publication, appears to have been to 
evince the impracticability of every surmised plan that has been re- 
ported in the news-papers and pamphlets of the times,—the almost 
certain failure of every possible attempt of the kind,—and the con- 
sequent destruction of the whole armament employed in this romantic 
undertaking. The pamphlet is well-written ; as might be expected 
from the Cae specimens of Mr. Irwin’s literary abilities which 
have been given to the public, and duly noticed in our Review: . see, 
particularly, “* Adventures in a Voyage up the Red-Sea, &c.’* 
Rev. vol. lxiii. p. 401. and vol. lxxix. p. 518. O.S. also ** Occa- 
sional Episties, a Journey from London to Busrah,” Rev. vol. Ixxi. 
0. S. p. 193- , 


Art. 41. A Letter to Sir Fohn Scott, His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
on the Subject of a late Trial at Guildhall. By Gilbert Wake- 
field, B. A. 8vo. 18. Sold by the Author. 


~* For the plans themselves, as noticed by Mr. Irwin, we refer to 
Ais pamphiet. | 
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Moo-ythan he speaks of them. 
The trial to which this letter refers was that of Mr. Joseph Johnson, 
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Neseit trasci—is, according to Juvenal, one of the discriminating 
qualities of a wise man: but Mr. Wakefield, with all his knowlege 


' ef antient and modern literature, does not appear to have attained 


this characteristic of true wisdom. His Study, instead of being pro- 

itious to mental tranquillity, is a region of storms ; and he gives us the 
idea of loving to be angry, or at least of loving to give vent to anger. 
We acknowlege his genius and literary industry ; St we do ‘not he- 
sitate to repeat our opinion of the intemperance of his late pamphlet, 
and our censure of the improper spirit with which some parts of 
tt were written. Could Mr. W. learn to reason with calmness, aud 
to “speak the truth in love,’”’ his discussions of all subjects might 
be acceptable, and his decisions might carry considerable weight : 
but if, on all occastons, he be disposed to substitute abuse in the 
place of argument, and to pronounce those persons stupid and bunghing 
who do not give to all and every part of his writings an indiscri- 
minate applause, he is very little qualified to reform the world; and 
we, in the faithful discharge of our duty, would rather be thought 
to invite than to Acsencate bas condemnation. Not that we ever wish 
fo irritate Mr. W. for we have no desire to excite his wrath, and to have 
“ the sun go down upon it ;’? we would rather “ administer to his 
mind diseased’” in this respect ; and, since he makes so great a pro- 


‘fession of superlative reverence for Christ, we would remind him that 


it is recorded of the Saviour of the world that— whem he was re- 
wiled, he reviled not again.” 

It may not be amiss farther to remark, in general, that an ad- 
herence to the old maxim of soft werds and hard arguments was never 
more necessary than at present. When the prejudices and passions 
of men are brought into violent action, when fear and suspicion are 
roused, the intemperaté declaimer cannot expect to obtain a patient 
hearing. Let him reason with the utmost weight on his side, ftill he 
‘will reason ‘almost entirely in vain. 

Mr. W. may fay, perhaps, that these hints should be addressed 
to his opponents, and not to himself:—he may think Sir John Scott 
guilty of most intemperate temerity in accusing him of ‘a seandalous, 
malicious, and seditious libel against the peace of the king and country ;’ 
but he did not see that Sir John may with equal justice charge him 
with intemperate temerity, when he rotndly accuses the party 
‘to which Sir John is attached, of an impious conspiracy against 
the welfare and even the very existence of the whole human race {p. 33). 
After this, it cannot be said that his opponents think worse of him 


Mooy. 





for vending some copies of Mr. Wakefield’s late Answer to the Bishop 
of Landafi’s Address. Mr. W. here declares that, though he con- 
siders Paine’s Age of Reason ‘ as a most detestable publication,a most 
infamous compound of arrogance, effrontery, and wickedness, he 
would not forcibly suppress this book, much less would he punish by 
fine or imprisonment, from any possible consideration, the publisher, 
er author, of those pages ;’ A the following are the reasons which 
he gives for such a determination : 

¢ Prudentia. 


: 
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© Prudential motives would prevent me: because such interdiction 
serves only to excite the restless curiosity of mankind; and the re. 
straints of law give fresh vigour to cireulation. 

© Motives of philosophy would prevent me: because enquiry and. 
discussion are hereby provoked ; and sparks of truth, which would 
otherwise have heen concealed for ever, are elicited by the collision 
of debate; to the unspeakable emoiument and illumination of man- 
kind, in the promotion of mutual forbearance and esteem, in the 
furtherance of valuable knowledge, and in the consequent propaga- 
tion of all happiness and virtue. Truth can never sutler from argu- 
ment and enquiry; but may be essentially injured by the tyrannous 
interference of her pretended advocates. Impede her energies by 
the pains and penalties of law; and, like the Fame of Virgil, she 
will creep along the ground, diminutive in stature, and shrunk with 
apprehension: give free scope to all her tendencies; and she will soow 
collect her might, dilate herself to the fi Hness of her dimensions, and 
seach the stars. | 

¢ Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 


© Motives of justice would deter me. Why should I refuse another 
that privilege of thinking and writing, which I claim and exercise 
myself ? 

‘ Motives of humanity would deter me. I should think with horror 
on the punishment of any man for his de/ief: in which he has no dis- 
eretionary power, but is necessarily swayed by the controlling despo- 
tism of arguments and reasons: and at what licence or patent slop 
shall I purchase a gag to silence him ? Or what shall hinder him from 
forming the same unfavourable judgement of my opinions, and pur- 
suing in his turn the same measures of intimidation and coercion with 
myself ? 

¢ Fheu! heu! 


uam temere in nosmet legem saneimus iniqguam ' 


¢ Thus the fair and goodly creation of the Almighty is to be cons 
verted into a howling wilderness of savage beasts, akeramely hunting 
and worrying each other. | 
¢ Lastly, moTivEs OF RELIGION would deter me from molesting 
any writer for the publication of his sentiments. No proposition in 
nature is more luminously depicted on the pages of the Gospel by 
the sun-beam of Revelation, than this before us. When the servants 
of the householder came to inform their master that tares were spru 
up among the wheat; and enquired, whether they should go an 
luck them up: he replied in these memorable words ; words of in« 
telligible purport and indisputable application: Nay ; lest, while ye 
ather up the tares, YE ROOT UP ALSO THE WHEAT WITH THEM.— 
, BOTH GROW TOGETHER UNTILL THE HARVEST: and, in the 
time of harvest, I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my 
Barn.’ . 
Mr. Wakefield proceeds to give other reasons for a perfectly unre- 
strained liberty of the press, om all possible topics OF investigation 
and debate ; and he concludes with observing that 
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€ By the late decision at Guildhall, [Mr. Johnson was found guilty, } 
I have become, alas! the involuntary accessory to a complete anni- 
hilation of the liberty of the press in this country, as far as an oppce 
sition to the measures of the present administration is concerned ; be- 
éause your object is accomplished ; and no bookscller of established 
fame and forttine well choose to interfere in future with publications 
of this complexion ; nor indeed can a writer of humanity solicit such 
interference with satisfaction to himself. Our rulers must now be 
consigned, in silent hope or expectation, to the gradual, but unfail- 
ing, process of dissolution from innate radical depravity ; a dissolu- 
tion as sure, as the tendencies of vice and virtue to termirate reci- 
procally in prosperity or-rum under a divine administration of the 
universe. What I most cordially lament, as an evil for which compen- 
sation lies beyond my power, ts the serious inconveniences, too pro- 
bably impendent over those, who are totally guiltless of this ill-starred 
transaction in all its relations and dependencies. | 

¢ Me, me! adsum. qui feci ; in me convertite ferrum, 
O! Rutuli! Mea fraus omnis :—nibil iste nee ausus, 


_ Nec potuit—.’ Me bd 


rom these specimens, the reader will be enabled to form a compe- 
tent idea of the nature and contents of this publication. 


— 


jo a Art. 42. Cary’s New Itinerary; or an accurate Delineation of the 


Great Roads, both Direct and Cross, throughout England and 
Wales ; with many of the Principal Roads in Scotland. From an 
actual Admeasurement made by Command of his Majesty’s Post- 
master General, for Official Purposes; under the Direetion and 
. Inspection of Thomas Hasker, Esq. Surveyor and Superintendant 
: of the Mail-Coaches.. By John Cary, Surveyor of the Roads to 
the General Post-Office. To which are added, at the End of each 
Route, the Names of those Inns which supply Post-Horses and 
Carriages; accompanied with a most extensive Selection of Noble- 
.men’s and Gentlemen’s Seats; a List of the Packet-Boats, and 
their Times of sailing ; copious Indexes, &c. &c. 8vo. 8s. 
Cary, No. 181, Strand, 1798. 
The utility to travellers, of publications of this nature, is universally 
acknowleged ; and the peculiar circumstances of accuracy and au- 
thenticity, which recommend Mr. Cary’s new Itinerary, are suffi- 
ciently made known in the title-page. The names of inns, and lists 
of the packet-boats, are (we believe) additions to be found only in this 
book ; and the distances from town to town are computed to the 
accuracy of furlongs over a mile: but of this we do not see the use 
to the traveller, as diferent parts of the town or village will sometimes 
make the alteration of a furlong or more. Another deviation from 
the usual computation of distances is, that all the roads from London 
are measured from the General Post-office in Lombard-Street : but 
when the traveller bears this circumstance in mind, it cannot be of 
any inconvenience ; and as some standard must be taken, from which 
to compute the distances of roads leading from the metropolis, it is 
better to take one as a centre for all, than to reckon from various 
stations. 
The 
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The volume is neatly printed, and has the farther illustration of a 
small general map of England; on which the mail-coach roads 
throughout the kingdom are seen at once distinct from othérs, b 
being marked with double lines. It appears to us that the book wilt 
be found eminently serviceable to those who employ their time in 
travelling, whether for the purposes of business, health, or pleasure 5 
although, ia such a multiplicity of statements, room for future 
corrections and additions will doubtless be observed ; and in every 
stich case, the cbserver would do well in transmitting his corrections to 
Mr.Cary, in order to render the work as perfect as its nature will admit. 


firt.-43. . stelle, Pustorale. -Par M.de Florian. 12m0. PP: 244. 
Dulan. 1798. 
Of this pleasing and moral production, Mr, Dulau_ has here given 


a@neat edition, It has alrcady appeared in an English translation, 
‘by a young lady of eighteen; whose performance was duly nociced in 


our Review for February, p. 213. 


Art.44. Leonora. Nouella Morale scritia sulla traccia d’un Poemetto 
Inglese tradotto dal Tedesco. Trattenimento Italico di-Mrs. ‘Taylor. 
12mo0. Clarke, Edwards, &c. . 

Of Mr. Spencer’s version of Biirger’s Lenore *; this is an Italian 
Prose translation by an Engtish lady ; whom we cannot better ptaise 
than in the words of Danté: | 
| “© Jo non ho lodi. onde il tuo nome fregi: 

Busta che a pochi, e non al velgo pideci 5 

Ché pachi intendon i tuoi veri pregiy 

F i bet lumi del dire, e quelle fact 

Onde Pingegno uman s’avviva e accende s : 

Di subline viriu semi veraci.’” 


Art. 45. Thoughis on the Necessity of Moral Discipline in Prisons, as 
preliminasy to the religious Instruction of Offenders, &. &c, 
By Thomas Bowen, M, A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, and 
Minister of Bridewell Precinct. 8vo. .18. Rivingtons. 1798. 
Among the many charities which reflect honour on the present 

age, the attention paid to the distresses and sufferings of those un- 

happy persons.who are confined in our prisons is. not the least me- 
ritorious. The name of Howard is never mentioned but with rce 
spect and admiration ; and many have been led, by his example, to 
pursue the same course of active benevolence. Much has. been done 
for the regulation of our prisons, and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion and morals of the prisoners: but every abuse is not yet rectified ; 
and the great art of rendering criminals, by salutary punishment, 
useful members of socicty, is not yet discovered. At the same time, 


‘ 


no one will deay that the reformation of the offender is the object of 


the sreater part of our penal laws. We may, therefore, consider 
every person, who offers any new thoughts on this subject, as.a friend 


‘to his country. : 


The author of the tract now before us, whose situation must ren- 
der him well acquainted with thé misery which he compasstonates, 








* See M. Rev. N.S. vol. xx. P+ 451- 
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and wishes to mitigate, recommends a strict ebservance of religious 
duties in our prisons; and he is of opinion that a peculiar form of 
prayer, appropriate to the situation and circumstances of the pri- 
soners, might have a string nd salutary effect. 


Tdleness he conceives to be the source of numberless evils ia our 
prisons, particularly as it frequently disqualifies a man, on his enter- 
img again into society, from procuring a subsistcnce by his labour. 
He tLewise thinks that it would contribute to the siteesilon of 
manners, if discharged convicts of a particular class should be ba- 
nished from the metropolis ; which he terms the source and sink of 
corruption. . 

These and several other opinions here advanced are deserving of 
consideration ; -and we cannot but applaud the good intentions of the 
benevolent author, the justice of his observations, and the modesty 


with which he delivers his sentiments. Ban...t 


Art. 46. Sentimental and Humorous Essays, conducive to Ecohomy 
and Happiness. Drawn from Common Sayings and Subjects, 
which are full of Common Sense, the best Sense in the World. 
By Noah Webster, Author of The Effects of Slavery*, &c. In 
the Manner of Dr. Franklin. 12mo. 1s. Half bound. Arch. 
1798. 

A? the shadow resembles the substance which creates it, so does 
the manner of Mr. Webster resemble that of Dr. Franklin: there 
js something of the form, but nothing of the substance. ' 

In our Review for July 1797, p. 356, we announced two miscel- 
Taneous volumes of Mr. Webster’s productions. The collection of 
Observations and Maxims now before us, by the same author, (as 
well as the Effects of Slavery mentioned in the above title-page,) were 
originally printed at New-York, and are now reprinted for more ge- 
neral circulation: but, we apprehend, the wise and the prudential 
counsels which they contain are more happily adapted to American 
circumstances and manners, than to those of the common people of 
this country. We need not enlarge on the present article, as we 
gave a character of the original edition in our Number for September 
1795, Pp» 105. 

Art. 47. Moral Contrasts ; or the Power of Religion exemplified 
under different Characters. By William Gilpin, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre, in New Forest. _ Small 8vo, 

p, 234. 33. 6d. stitched. Catell jun. and Davies. 1798. 

r. Gi in is well known to the public by several ingenious and 
useful it, 308 among others, his small tracts, such as the histories of 
John Trueman and ichard Atkins, and hi; funeral sermon for a day 
jabourer of the name of Baker, &c. &c. all intended chiefly for the 
lower ranks of society, have been well accepted, and have probabl 

roved not the least valuable. ‘The present little volume takes a dif. 
ferent line, and is intended principally for those in higher stations, 
though all persons may derive benefit from it. The memoirs of Mr. 

Willoughby and Sir James Leigh, both young men of rank and for- 





* See M. R. vol. XXIv. NN, Se p- 444, 
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tune, are happily contrasted. The latter is educated according to 
the more prevalent mode; going first to a public school, thence to 
the university, and thence to travel abroad. The former is trained 
more directly under the eye of a wise and religious father, seconded 
by the tuition ofa pious and learned clergyman ; who, excepting the 
care of a parish, has no other charge. Impiety, profusion, immo- 
vality, and ruin, attend Sir James ; while Willoughby appears, amid 
affluence, with honour and usefulness of the truest kind: integrity, 
benevolence, and virtue adorn his life, and accompany him with sa- 
tisfaction and enjoyment to the end of his days. 

To the above, which are fictitious characters, two others are added 
taken from real life. One of them is that of the Earl of Rochester, 
well remembered for the wicked course which he ran in the licentious 
court of Charles the Second, and also for the bitter compunction 

-ang horror which signalized his latter days. The accounts formerly 
published by Mr. Parsons and the Bishop of Salisbury are abridged, 
and they are improved by Mr. Gilpin’s bane jand manner.—The 
last narrative in the book is very interesting and very extraordinary. 
Naimbanna, an African prince, was {with the consent and at the de- 
sire of his father) brought over to England by. the Sierra Leone 
company. ‘The treatment which he received, and the assistance and 
instruction which he obtained, reflect great honour on that respect- 
able body: being reide acquainted with the Christian doctrine, he 
heartily embraced it; not according to those farcical conversions 
which a mercenary policy has sometimes dictated and proclaimed ; 
but, persuaded of the truth of Christianity, he in an edifying and 
distinguished manner made it the rule of his practice. This pro- 
mising young man died just as he had again reached his native shore.— 
For other particulars, we must refer the reader to the volume; which 
we close with that hearty approbation, and those good wishes for its 
success, which it so justly merits. 

We shall conclude this article by quoting the apology, which Mr, 
Gilpin supposes may be due for mixing fiction and realty in the same 
work : . 

‘ In real characters {says Mr. G.) we cannot always procure the 

- several circumstances and positions in life we wish to exhibit. And 
as to the impropriety of mixing them, (4ere) in fact, I am inclined 
to consider them all of the same species. ‘The two first of these me- 
moirs do not mean to recommend themselves under the idea of frc- 
tion, but as pictures drawn from the life. If indeed they had been 
embellished with romantic or unnatural circumstances, they could not 
gertainly have united with real life. In that case 





— Nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.- 





But I suppose there is not ‘a single incident in these fictions which 
hath not been exemplified at different times in a thousand instances 
in real life; though perhaps they never all met together in any two 
persons. They differ therefore, I conceive, from real life no other- 
wise, than as a landscape composed from ‘selected parts of various 
countries differs from the portrait of some real scene. Both are 

Rey. Sept. 1798, T° equally 
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equally copies from nature. Nay, perhaps, the fictitious character is 

more natural one. "I'he deep repentance of Lord Rochester, and 
the ingenuous mind of Naimbanna, which these pages present, are cir- 
cumstances full as much, I fear, out of the common road of nature, as 
any which occur in the two former of these memoirs.’ 


Art. 48. The Insufficiency of the Light of Nature: exemplified in the 
Vices and Depravity of the Heathen World. Including some 
Strictures on Paine’s ** Age of Reason.”? 8vo. pp. 85. 1s. 6d. 
Arch. 1797. 

Though Nature, or, to speak more prope:ly, the Visible Creation, 
is a book of knowlege, it must be conceded by the ingenuous deist, 
that the entire evidence of antient history proves that mankind did 
not, in any age or country, ever make any proficiency in religious 
knowlege, while they enjoyed no higher source of information. 
Whenever, therefore, popular declamation on the all-sufficiency of 
the light of nature subsides, and the appeal shall be fairly made to 
matter of fact, the Christian will be found to have the best side of 
the argument. Dr. Leland, and many others, have adduced a mass 
of evidence in confirmation of this position; and the judicious au- 
thor of the pamphlet before us, pursuing the same plan, has brought 
together and condensed, for the information and conviction of the 
general reader, a variety of extracts and obseivations which shew the 
real state of the Heathen world. When revek:tion is discarded as 
an unnecessary intruder, it is but fair to ask what religious or moral 
system can be traced, in all the admired writings of antiquity, which 
is‘comparable to that which the New "Testament exhibits? Did 
the wise men of Chaldea and Egypt, or the sages of Greece and 
Rome, deliver such just sentiments of God, or inculcate so pure a 
morality ? Did not the little nation of the Jews, previously to the 
Christian era, stand single in the acknowlegement of the Unity of 
God, and in the renunciation of idol worship? On a fair comparison 
of the world without revelation, with the world with it, as to the state 
of religious knowlege subsisting in each, the Christian may venture 
to rest the important question at issue between him and the-unbe- 
liever. ‘The present pamphlet is valuable, as it will assist those, who 
have neither leisure nor learning to consult original authors, in making 
the comparison ; and surely no man of *a-sound mind” ean wish for 
the return of such an age of reason as existed before the birth of 
Christ. oe 
‘May it not be also presumed: that the knowlege of the Deity, by 
means of his revelation, has been instrumental to the introduction of a 

rer and nobler philosophy than existed in antecedent periods? Mr. 

Paine, however, tells us that he does not recollect a single passage in 

the books of the N. T. which conveys an idea of what Godis. The 

author of this pamphlet properly remarks that Paine must have 

Fead them very superficially, and only inorder to cavil at them, 

since he does not recollect Paul’s excellent address to the Athenian 

philosophers. After having compared this address with the universal 
language of the Heathens respecting the gods, Mr. P.’s assertion in 
the ** Age of Reason”? falls to the ms when he says that * The 


age of ignorance commenced with the Christian system.”? It is cons 
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This pamphlet coritains, in addition to its view of the Heathen 
world, some observations on the fulfilment of the Scripture prophe- 
cies; which are well worthy of attention. We have perused the 
whole, indeed, with pleasure: but it would have been more valuable, 
had the author marked in the margin the places whence he made his 
quotations. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 49. A Defence of the late National Fast, on Principles of true 
Religion and sound Policy. By Thomas Wood. 8vo. 1s. Law. 
1798. 

, & i work by this author was noticed in our Review for 

March 1798, p: 353. Inthe present performance, he writes im a 

manner becoming a man of sense, and of classical and biblical know- 

lege. We will not dispute with him the lawfulness of defensive war : 
under this head he notices the respectful manner in which some 
soldiers are mentioned in the scriptures, whence he proceeds to relate 


an instance or two of Englishmen who, animated by religion, be-. 


haved with uncommon bravery and intrepidity. Certainly, no con- 
sideration is so well fitted to sustain and inspire a man, in the season 
of danger, as a consciousness that he is in the path of his duty: but, 
respecting common soldiers, it is not generally supposed that they 
are much acquainted with the rectitude or justice of the cause in 
which they fight; their business is obedience to orders. ° Those who 
are here specified appear to have been of the methodistical cast. 

The arguments here offered in support of ceasons for public hue 
miliation are of the usual kind, but pertinent and forcible ; without 
inquiring into the political views with which they may be appointed. 


Art. 50. An Answer to some Passages in a Letter from the Bishop of 
Rochester to the Clergy, wpon the Lawfulness of Defensive War. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. 6d. Darton 
and Harvey. 

Mr. J. Bradley Rhys, whose name appears at the close of this 
pamphlet, considers the encouragement given to those clergymen who 
have taken up arms, by the Bishop of Rochester, in his pastoral 
letter, as an offence against the spirit of Christianity. The Bishop 
asserts, ‘*as a notorious fact,’ that some of the early Christians were 
soldiers : but against the authenticity of this fact Mr. R. strenuously 
contends. He says that it might be maintained, with equal ap- 
pearance of truth, that St. Matthew continued to be a publican and 
Mary Magdalene a harlot, as that Cornelius pursued his profession 
asa soldier, after having been severally converted to the Christian faith. 


Mr. R. is frequently vehement in his language; and he urges, as de- 


cisive proofs of thy decline of Christianity, 
¢ That, ina Christian senate one yoice, (eternal Author of Peage !) 


afid more than one, was hcard to approve thé damnable traffic in'the ' 


human species, and, where Christian bishops sat, men unreproved de- 
clared their sentiments against the deeds of mercy, pleading for the 
necessity of trepanning the injured negro from his quiet home ; that 
Christian senators, men high ia the estimation of their country, met 
each ‘other for the direct purpose of assassination, in defiance of 
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c law, divine or human, even on the Sabbath day; that a 
Clinistian bishop exhorted his clergy to ‘ gird themselves without 
scruple for the battle !”’ that gospel ministers, men who publicly pray 


for “ unity, peace, and concord to all nations,”’? mounted their pul- 


pits, sounded the alarm of war, aud in the name of the Lord and his 
Christ, consecrated the banners of the martial host.’ 


Art. 51. The Integrity and Excellence of Scripture. A Vindication of 
- the much-coniroverted Passages, Deut. vii. 2. 5. and xx. 16,17. 
_ whereby the Fustness of the Commands they enjoin are incontio- 
vertibly proved, and, consequently, the Objections of ‘Thomas 
Paine and Dr. Geddes completely refuted. By George Benjoin, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons, &c. 
_ We recollect to have somewhere seen, in proof of the consequence 
which every man assumes tO himself, among other instances, that of 
a footman meeting another and accosting him with, ‘¢ What does 
the world say about my intention to marry our Betty?’ and Dean 
Swift’s cook-maid telling her cousm: It is all over Dublin that I 
am going to leave my master.”” In like manner, Mr. Benjoin in- 
forms us that he presents the world with this pamphlet, to rectify 
the notions that have been in circulation for several ages past, re- 
specting those passages of scripture of which he treats. We can 
only say, with a sigh, that the woild must be im a desperate state 
indeed, if it can relish such a crude morsel as this, such a compound 


| of vanity, sophistry, misrepresentation, ignorance, and impertinence. 


Of the first of these several ingredients, no particular instance needs 
to be cited: it forms a scum on the whole surface. In p. Io, 11. 
is one of the vilest sophisms that ever was made, and in p. 16, 
another as bad. In p. 17. Mr. B. seems to forget that Solomon 
disobeyed the law of Moses in more respects than one. This is 
moreover a curious argument: the Israelites did not execute the 
command ; therefore it was not given! P. 26. ‘ the text,” says. 
Mr. B. « has OMX OIMN NAN of DN, to degrade, dispel, 
accurse, doom to misery, &c.—not ¢o murder.’ Surely, to aecurse, 
to doom to misery, &c. must be worse than murder. P. 27. he says: 
‘ Now as there is no intermediate way of acting between shewing 
mercy, and not to shew mercy, the circumstances on which such an in- 
termediate moderation depends being too numerous for the legislator 
to enumerate, and for the people to abserve them; a general com- 
mand was absolutely necessary : but that, like all other laws, depends 
on circumstances and bye-laws.’—Bye-laws indeed !—Profound ex- 
pounder ! 

Having thus put to flight all these difficulties, he comes now to 
enlighten the world on Deut. xx. 10, 11, 12) 135 14 15 16, 17. 
which, it must be confessed, he does as far as can be done by a para- 
graph of as pure virgin nonsense, unadultcrated by a spice of intel- 
ligence, as ever was exhibited to public view. 

‘ Now the distinctions which are here made are very remarkable : 
first, God commands the Jews to proclaim peace to all other cities 
before they go to war with them ; but sot to the sever, nations. Se~ 
eondly, God enjoins to save alive the women and children and cattle 


ef the other cities; but as to the seven nations, not a living crea- 
ture 
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ture is to be saved there, that is, to be kept in the city and suffered ta 
live among them 3 for they were all, even the children were, and the 
cattle also, objects or instruments of idolatry. God therefore com. 
mands not to save ANY ONE, but utterly to destroy “ them :? == 
Ron not every one that breatheth, but THEM, the whole nation. 

re is not a word in the command that forbids é /et any one efcape, 
no: but the command is expressive in enjoining that no living crea- 
ture should be saved, kept alive, and remain among the Israelites. It 
is a negative command ;—not to support, not to assist, not to shelter 
any one of them.’ 

The command has no relation to the citics of the Canaanites till 
we come to ver. 16. which is visibly an exception. to the general 
mode of carrying on war; and all the glossing of all the saan 
in the world will never make out of ver. 16, 17. any thing but utter 
extirpation. Mr. B. says, on ver. 16. ‘ thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth, the commentators interpret this word, thou shalt not 


give them to eat and to drink.’ His note on ver. 17. is absolutely un- 


intelligible. He quotes assertions from Dr. Geddes which we can- 
not find in any of his writings, and indulges himself in declamations 
and hypothetical arguments against a man of straw whom he calls 
Thomas Paine. In p..40. he says: ‘ if this be proved, no one cam 
reasonably say that the events related in scripture happened promis-. 
cuously, or-by chance, like those related of the times of Constantine, 
Theodosius, and Charlemagne, or like those enumerated in Voltaire’s 
Chaine des évgnemeus.’? Why did they happen by chance any more 
than all other'events ?—-The note that begins at p. §3. is one tissue 
of gross misfepresentation mixed with illiberal abuse, falsehood, and, 


sc urrility. . To ohe e 


Art.52. The Resurrection of our Saviour asserted, from an Examina> 
tion of the Proofs of the Identity of his Character after that 
Event, in a Letter to the Rev. L. R. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

In these days, when scoffers at revelation pride themselves chiefly 
on the supposed contradiction in the accounts given by the Evan- 
gelists of the miracles exhibited in the person of our Saviour, the 
sincere believer will avow obligation to those who confirm, by sound 

ment, the harmony of the gospels. 

SE his anonymous epistle discovers industry and candour, and cans 

not fail to produce conviction in unprejudiced minds ; and, we hope, 

m the rains, of many honestly doubting inquirers, 0 


Art. 53. An Appeal to the Nation, on the Subject of Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field’s Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq; M. P. To which, are 
subjomed Four Sermons on important Subjects, connected with 
the Appeal. By the Rev. George Hutton, B. D. Curate” of 
Plumbtree near Nottingham, and late Fellow of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, 8vo. pp. 162. 3s. Cadell jun, and Da- 
vies. 1798. | sas”) 
Th ough we are fully persuaded of the excellency of the motive 

that. prompted Mr. Wilberforce to deliver his religious sentiments to. 

the public, we could not: feel that universal admiation of them 
which Mr. Hutton expresses in this appeal. We think them, ifnot 
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absolutely puerile, with Mr. Wakefield, at least not deeply cor 
sidered, and expressed in language riiore rhethodistic than’ scriptural: 
Mr. Wakefield, in the pamphlet to which this is designed as a reply, 
justly observed that  /cclings and visions, and experiences; and inex- 
plicable grace, unaccompanied by services to men, and unauthen- 
ticated by such’services, is a vile jargon, unknown to the Saé. 
viour of mankind, and unrecorded in the oracles of truth. The 
gospel abhors appearances without realities ; it knows no faith as a 
meritorious operation of the heart or intellect, but the faith exem- 
lified and substantiated by the vitality of works.’? On the whole, 
r. Wakefield’s view of Christianity, in our opinion, more nearly’ 
resembles the divine original as exhibited in the life and lectures of 
Christ, than that of Mr. Wilberforce: but we do not entirel agree 
with Mr. Wakefield ; nor do we admire his blending the irritations 
of politics with an inquiry about the nature and essence of the 
Christian religion, which ought to be calm and dispassionate. Yet 
we still less approve this attack on him; which, with professions of 
moderation and Christian charity, is not remarkable for the display 
of these virtues, and is as disgustingly flattering to Mr. Wilberforce 
as it is severe on his commentator. Mr. Hutton pronounces Mr. 
Wilberforce’s book to be * the best exposition of the Old and New 
Testament, which he has of late years met with :’ if this be really 
the case, Mr. H. has been unfortunate. In the very outset, Mt. 
Wilberforce is greatly deficient as an expositor, in not distinguishing 
between a natural depravity, and a vitiated or diseased state of nature. 
Our Saviour uniformly speaks of us in the latter condition, and as 
such applies to us his moral remedies. He does not speak of hime 
self as a physician to the dead but to the sick. . 
Though Mr. Hutton be extremely diffuse, his object .in this 
appeal is not (it should seem) so much to depreciate Mr. Wakefield 
or to praise Mr. Wilberforce, as to comment on the fashionable doc- 
trines of the day, both civil and religious, and to recommend them 
to the nation at large as the best of all possible doctrines. 'Those who 
are dissatisfied with the present system of things, so happily. adjust- 
ed in spirituals and temporals, he advises ‘ to follow the example of 
that arch-disturber of society, Dr. Priestley ; and to seek in other 
climes a Constitution more congenial to their sentiments.’ Had. 
Mr. Hutton been an advocate for protestantism at the time of. the Re- 
formation, and received such a kind of reply from a papistical’oppo- 
nent, would he have allowed it ta be sound Christian reasoning ?—He 
requests that those who notice this appeal may do it with semper and 
decency. Is his own example a specimen of what we are to unders 
stand by temper and decency ? 
Of Mr. H.’s abilities we have sufficient evidence: but ~they are 
nat, in this argument with Mr. Wakefield, always most happily 
employed. When, for instance, he notices a remark in Mr. Wake 


field’s letter respecting the simple acknowlegement of Jesus as the 

Christ of God, as the dadge of Christian fellowship and communion, 

at the establishment of the Christian church by Christ himself, he 

cavils at the word dadye; distinguishes between badges of ‘Gospel 

Communion and badges of Ecclesiastical Unity ; ang. 
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the real question at issue—whether we have instituted any other 
terms of admission toChristian communion than the simple one estab- 
lished by Christ and his apostles,—he asks whether Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and assembling for Christian social worship, be not 
badges of communion ? What is this to the purpose? —In short, to 
whatever credit the author may be entitled on the score of good in- 
tention, we cannot agree with him, in the concluding words of his 
Appeal, that he * has been inditing a good matter.’”? We ques- 
tion jts tendency to do good in these times. .There is a mode of de- 
ending opinions, which excites as strong a suspicion of their stability 
as the most epen attack on them, 

The sermons subjoined to the Address are on Subjection to the 
Civil Power, from Romans xiii. 5. The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
from Heb. xi, 6. The Divinity of Christ, from Matth. iii. 17. 
and Sober-mindedness, from Titus ii. 6. addressed to the young mea 
of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, at the administration of the 
Holy Communion. At the conclusion of the last sermon, the 
writer thus senibly addresses his audience. 

* I would recommend it to the young to give all diligence to at- 
tain this qualification in this their spring of life; for though it be 
true that at that season the passions and appetites bear the strongest 
sway, yet is it equally true that the powers and energies of the mind, 
if duly exerted, are at the same time proportionably strong to resist; 
and that if they defer this important business to a later period, they 
will perhaps have so habituated themselves to the gratification of 
every desire, as to be unable to accomplish it. Let them begin then 
by accustoming themselves to the practice of self-denial. Let them 
be persuaded of the: necessity of attending to the apostle’s exhort 
ation, that they must “ watch,” if they wish to ** be sober.” Let 
ihem bear constantly in mind that the duty here enjoined, is enjoined 
them .as Christians, and that they must necessarily comply with it, if 
ever they mean to act up to their Christian character and profegsion, 
if ever they hope to obtain the rewards of Christian obedience’ 

O si sic omnia dixisset 1 Why willa writer, with all the energies of 
a strong mind, endeavour to bewilder himself and his veniihe: in 
—— on subjects respecting which the weak and the strong are on 
a level ? 


SINGLE SERMON. . 


Art. 54. Preached at Brunswic Chapel, Portman-Square, April 25, 
1798, and at Ebury-Chapel, Sloane-Street, May 20, 1798, for 
the Benefit of the Royal Humane Society ; by Archer Thompson, 
M. A. Chaplain to the Lord-Bishop of Peterborough, &c. &c. 
8vo. 18s. Dilly. ats 
This is an animateddiscourse. The short and artless narrative which 

St. Luke has left concerning the son of the widow of Nain can 

hardly fail to affect and animate the reader: the preacher’s text 

Luke vii. 15. is very apt to the occasion; and he prosecutes the 

subject wirh pathos and energy. In an appendix, as usual, some 

select cases of recovery are given from the annals of the society. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


“+ In answer to the question of a correspondent ; ‘ Which are the best | 
duthors in English, on musical composition ? we must inform him that 
so few have passed before our Court of Judicature, that we have been 
wbliged to have recourse to Dr. Burney’s History of Music ; at the 
end of the 4th volume of which we recollected to have seen “a chro- 


a 


nological list of the principal books on the subject of music during 
the present century.””» Out of this we select the following, for our 

interrogator’s purpose: Dr. Pepusch’s Treatise on Harmony, 17313 
} Geminiani’s Guida Armonica, 174.1; Ramean’s Treatise —ill-translated 
|} from the French, 17515 -4ntoniotto’s ditto, 1760; Holder’s Essay 
fh towards a rational System of *Music, 1770; Morky’s Introduction, 
republished; 1771 ; and Friek on Modulation and Accompaniment, 
#782. Since this time, our Inde» points out no other book on Com- 
} esr with which we were satisfied, except Kollman’s Essay on 





usical Harmony, of which we have given our opinion in vol. xxi. 





i] N.S. p. 27- DFB....y- 


A letter from Mr. Hornsey, Scarborough, produces some autho» 
sities to justify the pronunciation of the sane chorister, (See Review 
July, p- 334.) as if it were written Awer or kwir ; yet it clearly ap- 
ars to us, from the orthography and the derivation of the word, 
that it ought to be sounded in that natural way to which the letters 
cho plainly direct. The same may be said as to chaldron ; while it is 
‘written with an /, it ought not to be pronounced chau or chaw. 
° Mr. Hornsey observes that the instances of Tautology were taken 
! from Dr. Ash’s Jutroduction to Lowth: it is nevertheless certain that 
a repetition of the same words has in some cases great propriety ; and 
if we recollect aright, the examples enumerated are not the most per- 
tinent ; it is also very requisite to remind youth, that there may be 
real and great /autology where the same words are not reiterated. 








| The letter signed Z. relative to the transaction between the late 
fp Lord Verney and Mr. Burke, noticed in our last Number, p. 377, 

| does not appr to us to elucidate the matter; nor, indeed, can a 
3 statement 0 alleged facts have any weight, without the support of 
| r the writer’s name. 


a In answer to R. Y., who inquires concerning the translation of 
Count Verri’s Notti Romane, which we announced in our Appendix to 
: yolume 23, we have to inform him that it has lately appeared, and 
( that he will find an account of it in the Appendix to our 26th vo- 
lume, published with this Review. | 





“nw 





The (expensive) communication from C. M. of Edinburgh is 
transmitted to the gentleman to whose department it relates. 





t, We are again obliged to defer the letter from the translator of 
Euler, on account of the absence of an associate, to whom it was 

a. ! sent, and who has not yet returned it. 

| t Ny 





The remark of J. W. S. H. is valid, but not worth a thirty-second 
part of the postage of his letter. 
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Bb ban. wv 6 caer, Gowker. 


Hy. 














